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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Sidney Street Incident or the Battle of Sidney | 
Street—we are not sure which is the name it goes | 
by to-day—has revived a little this week. On Wednes- | 
day Mr. Churchill was once more the hero of the scene. | 
First it was ‘* Mr. Churchill conducts the operations ’’, | 
and later—rather a falling off—it is ‘‘ Mr. Churchill | 
gives evidence’’. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill are often accused of putting their colleagues 
into the cart in their own interests; but it must be 
admitted that they do not hesitate to put themselves 
into the box in the interests of the public. Having 
made his unsworn statement about Sidney Street in 
Reynolds’ Newspaper ’’ and the ‘‘ Times ’’, the 
Home Sectetary on Wednesday made his sworn state- 
ment in the inquest. It seems to us that he thus 
somewhat spoilt his own sensation ; and his evidence on 
Wednesday fell almost flat. 


| 

Mr. Churchill did not interfere with the police—he | 
was only there to support them. That is what his | 
evidence amounted to, and everybody must accept it— 
indeed everybody did accept before he swore to it. The | 
hattlefield however is no place for ‘‘ non-militants ’’. | 
It is idle to say that the Home Secretary should be pre- | 
sent on such an “‘ exceptional ’’ occasion as this. It is | 
the Home Secretary’s duty not to be on the scene: it is 
against all the traditions of his office. Also one may | 
observe that it is the Home Secretary’s business not to 
write strange hectic letters to his friends’ newspapers 
about ‘* wild beasts ’’ and so forth. It is no excuse 
that Mr. Dalziel M.P. is manager of the paper in ques- 
tion and wants good rousing copy. 


For the rest we wholly agree with the Home Secre- 
tary’s praise of the police. He says they were ready 
to rush the house at any time during the siege. There 
is not the least doubt they were. It is a good thing 
that both parties now render to the London police their | 


due. These men have a great sense of duty ; and their 
standard of character and conduct on the average is 


_ high. They must be really armed against the anarchists 


and violent robbers. There is no doubt that the police 
despite their numbers were dominated by the fire of the 
two men in Sidney Street. We hope and believe that 
Mr. Churchill will make a quick reform in this. 


It is the pride of some politicians to shout with the 
majority, and equally the pride of others to do so with 
the minority. But Lord Courtney is rarely with either 
the many or the few. His party for years past at any 
rate has been Lord Courtney. He has announced 
himself, in a letter to Mr. Sexton, to be a Unionist; 
‘*a Unionist—but’’ it is necessary to accept altered 
conditions and with them Home Rule. And yet—so 


little can one profess to understand Lord Courtney—the . 
last thing one would have looked for in him is what Lord . 


Morley once spoke of as ‘‘ flaccid fatalism’’. But 
Lord Courtney, however puzzling his political views 
and theories, is not likely to deceive himself as Liberals 
are trying to do about Ulster. He must know the 
temper of Ulster, and the resolve the Unionists there 
have not to be ruled by Nationalist Ireland. Ulster, 
of course, may be coerced, but there may be only one 
way to do it. 


Pray, who is Mr. William Jones? And why should 
he rule over us? We ask this in the same spirit as Mr. 
Lloyd George asked Who is Lord St. John of Bletsoe? 
And why should he rule over us? Honestly, we never 
heard of Mr. William Jones, and do not know why he 
is made a Junior Lord of the Treasury. He is a mem- 
ber of Parliament, of course, and he is a Welshman, 
which perhaps accounts for the milk in the coco-nut. 
Between Wales, and Scotland, and Ireland, where does 
poor little England come in? The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ assures us that though Mr. Jones has inter- 
vened rarely in debate, he has made a great impression 
by his eloquence and moral earnestness. No doubt; 
and we can only hope that this morally earnest elo- 
quence will be useful in keeping the Welsh members In 
order, in case—mind, we only say in case—Welsh Dis- 
establishment should again be postponed to the Greek 
kalends. Anyway, no one can say that Mr. Lloyd 
George forgets his friends, though we have heard that 
Sir Samuel Evans is no longer one of them. 
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The Saturday Review. 14 January, 1911 


THE FIRST NEW NOVELS 1911 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG have now commenced the publication of their New Novels for 
. 1911, and the following are the first eighteen to appear during January and February. Large 
supplies will be held by the Libraries and Booksellers. These Novels (many of them by the 
foremost writers of the day) have been_ selected with the greatest care from the hundreds of 
MSS. submitted to Messrs. JOHN LONG, and they should appeal to the tastes of all readers. 
It is a well-known fact that there is always something new and startling in a JOHN LONG 
NOVEL, and this important characteristic is not absent from the present Novels. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH 


PATRICIA OF PALL MALL - = Curtis Yorke 
THE DIARY OF MY HONEYMOON - Lady X 
DEMETRIUS AND DAISY - Evelyn Mountjoy 
THEO =- - By a Peer, Author of “The Hard Way” 
THE MATING OF ANTHEA “icc! Arabella Kenealy 
THE INEVITABLE MARRIAGE - Dorothea Gerard 
THE OTHER WIFE = = = Olivia Ramsey 


THE TESTAMENT OF JOHN HASTINGS 
A. C. Fox-Davies 


A COMPLEX LOVE AFFAIR = James Blyth 
A REAPER OF THE WHIRLWIND Violet Tweedale 
THE WOMAN IN THE FIRELIGHT Oliver Sandys 


CREATURES OF CLAY = W. Teignmouth Shore 
A PRIESTESS OF HUMANITY Mrs. Stanley Wrench 
MIDSUMMER MORN = = = R. H. Forster 
A HOUSEHOLD SAINT = = Jerrard Syrett 
OFF THE MAIN ROAD = Victor L. Whitechurch 


THE GATES OF THE PAST Thomas Hunter Vaughan 
ISOLA =: = 2 2 - - Alice M. Diehl 


JOHN LONG’S GENERAL LITERATURE 


LE DUC DE MORNY, the Brother of an Emperor and the Maker of 
an Empire. By FREDERIC LOLIFE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. With numerous Portraits of the 
Celebrities of that Period. The Work is based upon Family Papers and the Archives of the French Home Office. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. . 

FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* The Andes and the Amazon,” ‘‘ Peru,” ‘* Mexico,” &c. With 32 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo. I§s. net. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. 


With an account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of Her Sons and 
Daughters. Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan and Sicilian Homes, Portraits of Herself and Family, and other Personages 
famous in the History of France. By C. C. DYSON, Author of ‘* Madame de Maintenon.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By Ertue: Youncuussanp. 


With 58 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Louise Caico. An interesting and descriptive 
work of Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners, and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the rural 
life and customs of the people. With 128 unique Hlustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. By B. C. Harpy, Author of 


‘* The Princesse de Lamballe.” With Photogravure and other Portraits. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


ECHOES OF WHISTLER. By Louis C. Atexanper, Author of “The Testament 


of Omar Khayyam.” Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


*,* KINDLY WRITE FOR JOHN LONC’S CENERAL CATALOCUE, JUST OUT. 


Lonpon: JOHN LONG, Lrp., 12, 13, anp 14 Norris STREET, HAYMARKET 


9 Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. ‘ad Published by REGINALD Wanster Pace. at the Office, 0 King Street, 
ed Covent Garden, i Jari “J in the County of London.—Saturday, 14 January, 1911. : 
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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter | 


into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Sidney Street Incident or the Battle of Sidney 
Street—we are not sure which is the name it goes 
by to-day—has revived a little this week. On Wednes- 
day Mr. Churchill was once more the hero of the scene. 
First it was ‘‘ Mr. Churchill conducts the operations ”’, 
and later—rather a falling off—it is ‘‘ Mr. Churchill 
gives evidence’’. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Churchill are often accused of putting their colleagues 
into the cart in their own interests; but it must be 
admitted that they do not hesitate to put themselves 
into the box in the interests of the public. Having 
made his unsworn statement about Sidney Street in 
Reynolds’ Newspaper ’’ and the ‘‘ Times ’’, the 
Home Sectetary on Wednesday made his sworn state- 
ment in the inquest. It seems to us that he thus 
somewhat spoilt his own sensation ; and his evidence on 
Wednesday fell almost flat. 


Mr. Churchill did not interfere with the police—he 
was only there to support them. That is what his 
evidence amounted to, and everybody must accept it— 
indeed everybody did accept before he swore to it. The 
hattlefield however is no place for ‘‘ non-militants ’’. 
It is idle to say that the Home Secretary should be pre- 
sent on such an “‘ exceptional ’’ occasion as this. It is 
the Home Secretary’s duty not to be on the scene: it is 
against all the traditions of his office. Also one may 
observe that it is the Home Secretary’s business not to 
write strange hectic letters to his friends’ newspapers 
about ‘‘ wild beasts ’’ and so forth. It is no excuse 
that Mr. Dalziel M.P. is manager of the paper in ques- 
tion and wants good rousing copy. 


For the rest we wholly agree with the Home Secre- 
tary’s praise of the police. He says they were ready 
to rush the house at any time during the siege. There 
is not the least doubt they were. It is a good thing 
that both parties now render to the London police their 


due. These men have a great sense of duty ; and their 
standard of character and conduct on the average is 
high. They must be really armed against the anarchists 
and violent robbers. There is no doubt that the police 
despite their numbers were dominated by the fire of the 
two men in Sidney Street. We hope and believe that 
Mr. Churchill will make a quick reform in this. 


It is the pride of some politicians to shout with the 
majority, and equally the pride of others to do so with 
the minority. But Lord Courtney is rarely with either 
the many or the few. His party for years past at any 
rate has been Lord Courtney. He has announced 
himself, in a letter to Mr. Sexton, to be a Unionist ; 
‘*a Unionist—but ’’ it is necessary to accept altered 
conditions and with them Home Rule. And yet—so 


little can one profess to understand Lord Courtney—the . 
last thing one would have looked for in him is what Lord - 


Morley once spoke of as “‘ flaccid fatalism’’. But 
Lord Courtney, however puzzling his political views 
and theories, is not likely to deceive himself as Liberals 
are trying to do about Ulster. He must know the 
temper of Ulster, and the resolve the Unionists there 
have not to be ruled by Nationalist Ireland. Ulster, 
of course, may be coerced, but there may be only one 
way to do it. 


Pray, who is Mr. William Jones? And why should 
he rule over us? We ask this in the same spirit as Mr. 
Lloyd George asked Who is Lord St. John of Bletsoe? 
And why should he rule over us? Honestly, we never 
heard of Mr. William Jones, and do not know why he 
is made a Junior Lord of the Treasury. He is a mem- 
ber of Parliament, of course, and he is a Welshman, 
which perhaps accounts for the milk in the coco-nut. 
Between Wales, and Scotland, and Ireland, where does 
poor little England come in? The ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ assures us that though Mr. Jones has inter- 
vened rarely in debate, he has made a great impression 
by his eloquence and moral earnestness. No doubt; 
and we can only hope that this morally earnest elo- 
quence will be useful in keeping the Welsh members in 
order, in case—mind, we only say in case—Welsh Dis- 
establishment should again be postponed to the Greek 
kalends. Anyway, no one can say that Mr. Lloyd 
George forgets his friends, though we have heard that 
Sir Samuel Evans is no longer one of them. 
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The Labour party is unhappy about its leading. There 
has been neither conspicuous ability nor felicity in its 
annual leader’s conduct of the party. Not strange: a 
hardy annual is not what is wanted, but a hardy peren- 
nial. Swopping leaders every year is ludicrous. Find 
your best man and stick to him—give him a fair run. 
In no other way can the best be got out of him, nor he get 
the best out of his followers. If the Labour party make 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald their permanent chairman, they 
will certainly gain in the House. Mr. MacDonald is 
their ablest man intellectually, we should say. But 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Keir Hardie are not very far 
behind. It isa pretty sarcasm on Labour representation 
that of the likeliest choice for leadership of the party 
is not a working man. 


Mr. Hardie on Wednesday evening gave away all 
he knew about the new Parliament. First it will 
deal with the House of Lords: then it will give Home 
Rule to Ireland: after that it will disestablish the 
Church in Wales: then it will satisfy the Sufffagettes. 
These are a beginning. The really big thing is a Re- 
form Bill, which will ‘‘ practically give us adult suff- 
rage ’’. Reversal of the Osborne judgment, and one 
or more trifles like the abolition of plural voting and 
the introduction of new registration laws, are to be 
thrown in—not to mention the Right to Work, a Mini- 
mum Wage, and, of course, State Insurance. The 
reason why all these things are to happen is given by Mr. 
Keir Hardie in one ingenuous sentence—it is because 
the Liberal party prefer a coalition with the Labour 
and Irish parties to a coalition with the Unionists. 
Here is a clear, if tacit, admission that the Liberals, in 
passing all this beneficent Radical legislation, are choos- 
ing the less offensive of two disagreeable alternatives. 
Of course, we knew quite well that the Radicals do 
not in the least believe in their talk about a compact 
majority. But we hardly expected one of the compact 
majority’s leaders to give it publicly away. 


Lord Robert Cevil has faith in the ‘‘ natural ’’ small- 
holder, very little in the “‘ artificial ’’—as Lord Rosebery 
distingtishes them—as his speech this week showed 
clearly enough ; and those who have seen the sorry failure 
of men with little plots of land in districts where the 
soil is light cannot hope for much out of the imposing 
plans for ‘* colonising England ’’. The small-holder on 
such soil needs these qualifications: (1) The land and 
buildings; (2) the stock and seed; (3) the railway and 
market near by; (4) the unflagging industry and spirit ; 
(5) the capital to fall back on when ill times come upon 
him, as they are sure to come now and then. It may 
be added that he needs the knowledge too. How un- 
fortunate is it that this knowledge can only come 
through years of hard practice ! 


Cambridge Unionists, if not exactly embarrassed 
with riches, have at least a difficulty in the excellence 
of their ‘‘ choices’. Mr. Harold Cox is a personality, 
an independent, an intellectual—a really attractive 
speaker : all of them things most desirable in the House 
of Commons, and most rare. And he is a Cambridge 
man. That in many ways he would be useful to 
the Opposition cannot be doubted. We have not too 
many first-rate debaters. And only in a University 
constituency has Mr. Cox any chance of being elected. 
So that in taking him Cambridge would be vindicating 
one of the most important claims made for University 
representation. No one could say after that—with Lord 
Hugh Cecil sitting for Oxford—that University seats 
have not their peculiar uses. Both Universities would 
have a member that represented the constituency as a 
whole in a sense no regulation party candidate can. 


Certainly we should like to see Mr. Cox in the House. 
But we can very well understand Unionist reluctance 
to support him. Mr. Harold Cox represents a dead 
discredited philosophy—he is a Manchester schoolman, 
and nothing could be farther from Tory economics and 
social policy than that. And Tariff Reformers naturally 


cannot welcome the handing over of a Unionist seat 
Lord Hugh Cecil had a much 


to a strong opponent. 


greater claim on Oxford than Mr. Cox has on Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Cox could not get unanimous support 
from Unionists, but Liberal assistance might make up 
the difference. But Cambridge men might very naturally 
feel that in these times the first thing they want in Mr, 
Rawlinson’s colleague is knowledge of University affairs. 
There is something more than symmetry in one of a 
University’s members being a distinguished man of the 
world and the other a distinguished academic. In this 
way the alumni scattered through the world are repre- 
sented and the inner circle of resident officials no less. 


Everyone must have been struck by the number of 
political libel actions, which have occupied the courts 
as an aftermath of the last two General Elections. We 
count seven of these libel actions, of which five are 
brought by Unionists, and in only two were the plain- 
tiffs Radicals. We have no.sympathy with Sir William 
Dunn, the Unionist candidate for Southwark, who tried 
to make capital out of his opponent’s foreign name, 
from which he was rightly restrained by the order of 
the Court. Nor can we commend the action of the 
Romford Unionists, who attempted to damage Sir John 
Bethell by alluding to his dealings in land, on which, it 
appeared, that public-houses had been built. In the 
other five cases, *‘ excited politicians ’’ of the Radical 
party will probably be more careful in future how they 
slander Unionist candidates, or, as in the case of Sir 
John Bena, how they allow politics to influence their 
judgment on commercial matters. But does not all 
this painful and discreditable litigation arise from fol- 
lowing Mr. Lloyd George’s example of introducing 
gross and exasperating personalities into political con- 
tests? If this is not stopped by common consent, or 
damages, all decent men will be driven out of politics. 


The West libel action is a somewhat delicate thing 
to refer to. It appears to belong chiefly to the domestic 
affairs of the Liberal or Radical party, and we must not 
obtrude on their private engagements. The participants 
included, besides a Liberal Lord Chamberlain, a private 
secretary of one Liberal Prime Minister and the wife of 
another. It may be known hereafter as the case in 
which Lord Welby caught cold and Sir Algernon West 
caught it hot. But the most curious—and entertaining 
—dquestion raised was that of refreshment. Mr. Gill, 
counsel for the defence, seemed to advance the theory 
that the feature of company that really counts is on the 
dinner-table and the sideboard. It is a very carnal 
theory. Mr. Gill should read and feel reproved by rare 
old Fuller’s praise of company as one of the best 
pleasures of the nature of man. 


His notion really seemed to be that Mrs. West only 
suffered damage so far as she missed the ‘‘ lobster salad 
and lemonade’’ of her unfriendly friends. Lobster 
salad and lemonade, by the way, is not our suggestion 
as refreshment, nor Mr. Gill’s; it is Mr. Justice 
Darling’s. We should say that, as a fact, nobody suffers 
damage by missing eatables and drinks of this kind: 
the bare mention of them at this time of vear is enough 
to derange the digestion—it is as bad as the cucumber 
sandwiches in Wilde’s play. 


But if we differ from the judge’s idea of refreshment, 
we entirely agree with him that the least part of com- 
pany is the feast. Mr. Justice Darling indeed was not 
only to the point, he was really witty in his comments 
and asides on some of the evidence ; as when he declared 
the Lord Chamberlain was not an agricultural labourer 
—‘‘]T have seen him’’. The question of extravagance 
came up—indeed, it was one of the chief things in the 
action—and a lady of high station remarked that 
extravagance was no bar to society, on the contrary. 
It is of course quite true, and as old at least as Lady 
Teazle. The bar, naturally enough, is not extravagance, 
but economy. 


But is there any solemn moral to be drawn from this 
remarkable ‘‘ society ’’ case? Morals we know have 
usually been drawn from cases of the kind. We have 
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only had to look at the Liberal press next day to find 
them set forth in the most edifying manner. Alas! 
this time our usual pastors and masters in this branch 
of morality are silent, save for a little quiet voice in the 
** Daily News ’’. ‘‘ Story? God bless you, I have none 
to tell, sir! ’’ The Labour press will probably be silent 
too; yet one can recall a time when Labour leaders 
were for court functions or garden parties. 


Mrs. Teresa Billington-Greig—the noblest Roman of 
them all—has broken away from the militant suffra- 
gettes. It seems that the Women’s Social and Political 
Union is a three-headed autocracy, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Miss Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence being 
triple pillars of the institution. Pleading expediency, 
the Council of three refuses to admit the rank and file 
of the Union to any sort of authority. It is the duty 
of the rest to obey and to ask no questions. Mrs. 
Billington-Greig points out that Mr. Asquith also pleads 
expediency in keeping women from the franchise ; and 
that, if Mrs. Pankhurst is right, then Mr. Asquith can- 
not be wrong. ‘‘ The Women’s Social and Political 
Union depends upon personal dominance for its exist- 
ence. The leaders inspire a yoke of emotional control 
by which the very virtues of the members are exploited ; 
they produce a system of mental and spiritual slavery. 
The women who succumb to it exhibit a type of self- 
subjection not less objectionable than the more ordinary 
self-subjection of women to men, to which it bears a 
close relation.”’ 


Mrs. Billington-Greig writes feelingly of the methods 
by which members are subdued to the policy and tactics 
of the Union: ‘‘ The yoke is imposed by a mingling of 
elements of deliberately worked-up emotion, by the 
exercise of affectional and personal charm, by an all- 
pervading system of mutual glorification in which each 
of the three leaders by turn sounds the praises of the 
others, by the deliberate exclusion of other women from 
all positions of prominence, by a policy of shame- 
less boasting and booming . . . and by that undoubted 
financial and political stage management which caters 
for all the elements of snobbery and narrowness and 
intolerance, while employing the language of outlaws 
in revolt. . . . As with all emotional degradation its 
victims glory in it. Every woman snared ensnares her 
fellow and adds the weight of her obsession to the 
burden upon the minds of the rest. Under this direc- 
tion the militant movement is a movement of political 
revivalism—that, and nothing more.”’ 


M. Briand has again escaped. His own comment on 
the affair was cool and brief—‘‘ the risks of the pro- 
fession’’. There was no plot, and no one is directly 
responsible. It was a crazy attempt of a dismissed 
employee to be even on the score of his dismissal : 
politics do not come in. But there is an indirect con- 
nexion between attempts of this kind and the language 
used in some of the French anarchist newspapers. ‘‘ For 
our vengeance Briand will suffice.’’ Language of this 
kind may well be the origin of the idée fixe which comes 
to possess a crazed assassin. Certainly in the case of 
M. Briand the risks of the profession are not small. 
Comrade Briand has come to be as well-hated by the 
anarchists of Paris as any man in France. 


M. Pichon’s second speech in the Foreign Office debate 
seems to have satisfied the Chamber, though we cannot 
see in what way it betters the outlook for this country. 
When he came to Turkish and Persian affairs and the 
Potsdam Agreement (to use a convenient term), 
he was idly optimistic. In fact he did not allay the 
feeling that the policy of the Entente had received a 
check. France may have been informed all along 
of Russia’s negotiations with Germany, but none the 
less it is clear that French interests have not been 
secured in Turkey, which, of course, concerns her more 
than Persia. Foreign affairs are debated in the French 
Chamber with much more intelligence than they are 
with us, but if M. Jaurés be more eloquent he is also 
often no less inconsequent and unreasonable than the 
gentry of the same kidney among ourselves. Still he 


pointed out with a great deal of truth that French 
interests had been neglected by successive French 
Ministries who had declined again and again the offers 
made to France to take an active part in railway de- 
velopment in Turkey, also they had gravely mismanaged 
her position in regard to the Ottoman Bank. 


We fear that our own Foreign Office deserves a 
great deal more stringent criticism in the Potsdam 
matter than it is likely to receive, but the attacks of 
Young Turkey are clearly ridiculous. The deputy from 
Mesopotamia has been writing ferocious articles in the 
‘*Tarik’’, attacking our claim to predominance in 
the Persian Gulf. At the same time, there is a great 
outcry at the cynical indifference with which Germany 
is alleged to have thrown over her would-be Mohamme- 
dan protegés by her arrangement with Russia. Never- 
theless, we need not count on any decay of German 
influence at Constantinople. Plausible explanations there 
may be; but does Young Turkey believe that we are 
intending to abandon any of our rights in the Persian 
Gulf? Any weakening in this matter would mean 
Imperial collapse. 


The Nasik conspiracy case, to which Sir H. Cotton 
and his friend—or his friends’ friend—Savarkar recently 
gave prominence here, has been before the courts and 
the public for a year. It began with the murder of 
Mr. Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, at an entertain- 
ment in his honour given by some Indian friends— 
entirely innocent of complicity. Inquiries disclosed a 
widespread and deep-rooted conspiracy organised some 
five or six years ago by the notorious Chitpawan 
Brahmans—the Nana Sahib’s caste. The leading 
spirits were the brothers Savarkar. The conspirators 
were tried by a special tribunal of High Court judges— 
one being a Hindu. After sixty-nine sittings the Court 
found Savarkar and some thirty of his associates guilty. 
If the Hague Tribunal decides to treat him as a political 
refugee, the charge of abetment of murder has still to 
be tried. One moral of the case is that you ought to 
keep tight hold of a Savarkar when you have got him. 
Another is the futility of trying to prevent revolution 
by judicial proceedings. 


Whatever fault may have been found by legal re- 
formers with the Bar Council it appears that it rightly 
interprets the opinions of the Bar in the matter of the 
Long Vacation. On Wednesday the annual meeting 
of the Bar decisively rejected Sir Edward Clarke’s reso- 


lution for limiting the Long Vacation to the two months. 


of August and September. There was never any doubt 
that the Judges and the leaders of the Bar were against 
any change. It may be, as Sir Edward Clarke said, 
that the ‘‘ hard-working majority ’’ are swamped by, 
the young men of private means; for they and the 
leaders alike are conspicuous by their absence from the 
Bar meeting. 


But this theory is not very probable. The really, 
hard-working juniors are very much like the leaders: 
they are as hard pressed, probably more, and they enjoy, 
the long rest quite as much as the Judges and the 
leaders. The ‘‘ young men of fortune ’’ are on the 
same side. It is the poorer, irregular and would-be 
workers, to whom any change seems to promise some- 
thing, who vote for it, and they are voted down by the 
combination of regulars and ‘* lazy ones ’’. The solu- 
tion is plain enough. If the Courts ought not to be 
closed so long, the decision should not be left to merely 
professional opinion. 


Lord Welby made a natural mistake in his letter to the 
‘* Times ’’ about there being no waiting-rooms for wits 
nesses in the Law Courts. It is what anyone would sup- 
pose who does not know the Courts well ; and probably 
Lord Welby was so informed by some other witness who 
had been searching for them in vain. Waiting-rooms 
ought to be on the same floor as the courts, and they are 
not. So-called consultation rooms, where nobody ever, 
consults, are. Witnesses who may be called any moment 
cannot safely wait in the waiting-rooms ; elderly persons 
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certainly not. It is no slight exertion to go up and down 
the stairs ; and besides, in coming and going, the chances 
are they would lose themselves. Not many weeks ago 
Sir Alfred Wills and Sir Harry Poland were denouncing 
the shabby treatment of witnesses generally in our 
Courts. Whoever has been a witness always remembers 
the unpleasant experience. If Lord Welby was literally 
Wrong, he was essentially right. 


A bulky volume of tables relating to foreign industrial 
conditions is issued to-day by the Board of Trade. We 
suspect that it will mean little to the inexpert ; nor will the 
compilers themselves expect it. Nevertheless the work 
was worth undertaking, and our gratitude to the 
officials responsible for carrying it out so successfully 
is especially due for the reclassification of the census 
returns of foreign countries in a form which enables 
a comparison to be made of the relative international 
importance of different occupations. Very useful also 
are the statistics of various types of industrial in- 
surance in vogue on the Continent. The new volume 
will not have any appreciable effect on current con- 
troversies. Prosperity cannot be measured in statistics. 
It is enough for most people who demand a change in 
the fiscal system to know that wherever a scentific 
tariff has been tried, the change synchronised with an 
exceptional improvement in the social and economic 
conditions of the country. The test of experience is with 
Tariff Reformers. 


Sir Francis Galton was a prodigy of activity in many 
departments of science, geography, meteorology, 
biology, and anthropology. He was, if not the pioneer, 
the best-known exponent of the realistic method which 
has been useful in certain physical inquiries; he was 
so greatly enamoured of it that he tried to do more 
with it than a man with less taste for figures and of 
more philosophical bent would have attempted. His 
work in Eugenics was largely of that nature; but he 
gave direction to much valuable speculation. His 
genius was of the ingenious and clever inventor type ; 
he was an Edison rather than a Newton or a Darwin. 
His finger-print system and his composite portraits are 
proofs of an extraordinary mechanical kind of intellect ; 
but he was hardly a great man of science. He wrote 
vigorously, and his subjects were interesting ; but much 
that was apparently for the ordinary educated reader 
was spoiled by his apparatus of diagrams and statistics. 


The hubbub against the sparrow is recrudescing. 
Happily the sparrow is certain to beat its persecutors, 
no matter how many victims fall to snarrow clubs and 
such-like sportsmen. We may expect to see the 
‘* Times ’’ leader-writer in company with the Committee 
of the defunct Anti-Vermin Society going about with 
air-guns and pea-shooters after the sparrows on the 
house-tops of Printing House Square. The sparrow is 
fine game for Cockney sportsmen. These gentry 
would foster sparrow clubs, which are merely bribes 
to villagers, men, women, boys, and girls, to massacre 
small birds indiscriminately, pence being given for so 
many ‘“‘ heads.’’ Some of them give rewards for nests 
and eggs, or did. <A fouler way of demoralising 
country children could hardly be. Better compensate the 
farmer for the loss of a few grains of corn than seduce 
boys and girls into wholesale bird-murder for money. 


‘* But put yourself in the position of the farmer. 
Would you like to see the birds stealing your living? ”’ 
This familiar plea proves too much. Is every man who 
earns his living to be free to destroy anything that hurts 
his trade? Kingfishers must certainly go at this rate. 
They do much hurt to fish-growers. Eagles must go 
in Scotland. The truth is unintelligent man has killed 
off the birds and beasts that keep down the sparrows, 
and now the fool wonders why sparrows increase. The 
talk about house-martins etc. is bosh. Is every bird 
or beast that in Nature’s competition scores to be wiped 
out? However, the sparrow will be there to chirp the 
funeral oration, when his persecutors have ceased 
chattering. 


A PERMANENT POLICY, 


HE Duke of Wellington used to say that the best 
regiments would occasionally run away. The real 
test of fighting power was whether after a defeat soldiers 
could be again induced to face the enemy. That is the 
test which is now being applied to the Unionist party. 
We believe that the great majority of the party is per- 
fectly sound at heart and will come out of the ordeal 
unscathed. But it is useless to deny that a small 
section of the party represented in the press by the 
‘* Morning Post’’ shows signs of demoralisation. All 
sorts of wild talk is going about. We _ therefore 
welcome heartily the speech made by Mr. Walter 
Long at Bristol on Wednesday last. It is exceed- 
ingly timely and full of that robust common sense and 
straightforward loyalty which we have learnt to expect 
from Mr. Long’s utterances. The position as to the 
Referendum is surely quite clear. After the General 
Election of January 1910 the Unionist leaders decided 
with the full assent of their followers that some change 
in the constitution and position of the House of Lords 
was essential. As far as the constitution of the Second 
Chamber was concerned the Unionist policy was defined 
in the Rosebery resolutions of last summer. But those 
resolutions did not in any way deal with the relations 
between the two Houses. A Second Chamber, however 
constituted, if it is to be of any value, must sometimes 
disagree with the House of Commons. If the second 
House is merely to repeat what the other House has 
already said, all that is required is a gramophone. _ Dif- 
ferences of opinion between the two Houses being there- 
fore an inevitable result of a bicameral constitution, 
some machinery for their settlement is required. The 
Government propose that where the two Houses differ 
the House of Commons is to prevail. That is, in effect, 
a single-chamber constitution—a solution repugnant to 
every lover of stability and freedom. What are the 
possible alternatives? Joint sessions may be well 
enough to settle differences of detail. But on broad 
questions of principle such a device could only mean 
that when the majority in the House of Commons ex- 
ceeded a certain number, the House of Commons would 
be supreme; when it fell short of that number the 
supremacy would rest with the House of Lords. Such 
an arrangement is obviously indefensible. The only 
other conceivable way of dealing with a deadlock 
between the Houses is to call upon the electorate to 
decide the point at issue, and if a true, unbiassed decision 
is to be obtained the actual question in difference 
between the Houses and nothing else must be submitted 
to the voters. That is the Referendum; and accord- 
ingly, when Lord Lansdowne or behalf of the Unionist 
party completed their constitutional proposals, the 
resolution passed by the House of Lords at his instance 
provided that if a difference between the Houses related 
‘*to a matter of great gravity ’’ it was to be submitted 
‘* for decision to the clectors by Referendum ”’. 

We do not deny that the Referendum has its diffi- 
culties, which have been pointed out by Sir William 
Anson in his letters to the ‘‘ Times *’, and by others. 
But we cannot help thinking that many of the objections 
urged are premature, if not irrelevant. For instance, 
some are afraid that the Referendum will lead to the 
Popular Initiative as in Switzerland. But the Swiss 
analogy may easily be pressed too far. The Referen- 
dum in Switzerland exists not to settle disputes between 
their two chambers but to prevent laws upon which 
both chambers are agreed from passing without the 
assent of the people. From thence to a provision that 
if a certain considerable number of electors desire 
a law it shall be put to the popular vote without the 
assent of either chamber is a very long step indeed. 
And such a provision is immenscly further from any- 
thing that has been proposed by Lord Lansdowne or 
Mr. Balfour. For forty years it has been accepted by 
all parties that the House of Lords will not resist the 
clearly expressed wishes of the electorate. Under our 


existing institutions there is no method of consulting 
the voters except by a General Election, and that is an 
expedient which is full of uncertainty and inconvenience. 
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to a degree amounting in all but exceptional cases to a 
practical impossibility. All that is now proposed is to 
simplify and make effective the present theoretical work- 
ing of the Constitution. It is for this reason that we 
deprecate any suggestion to refer automatically and 
even if both Houses agree to it a proposed change in 
the Constitution. That may or may not be a desirable 
suggestion in itself. But it has nothing to do with the 
Referendum as a means of deciding between Lords and 
Commons, and that is the full extent of the Unionist 
proposal. 

A much more serious difficulty is connected with the 
alleged unfairness of the plan. As soon as the Referen- 
dim was proposed the Radicals greeted it with flouts and 
jeers on the ground that it would only apply to Liberal 
legislation. Here we have, said they, another specimen 
of Balfourian tactics! Conservative measures will 
pass the House of Lords as a matter of course; Liberal 
measures will always be referred to the people and the 
essential unfairness of the present situation will remain 
as it is! The criticism has some speciousness; but it 
assumes that the House of Lords will remain of the 
same political character it now has. That cannot 
be. Whatever shape the reform of the House of Lords 
takes, it must to be defensible result in the creation 
of a Second Chamber which will be impartial as be- 
tween the two parties. It need not be—indeed, it 
should not be—representative of men. It must be re- 
presentative of opinions. Further, a constitutional 
obligation should be placed on the reformed Second 
Chamber to refer all measures of “‘ great gravity ’’ to 
the people, from whatever source they come. And if 
these precautions are not deemed sufficient, power must 
be reserved to a specified minority in the House of 
Commons to demand the reference of any particular 
measure. We do not advocate this last proposal, but 
we should prefer it to any doubt as to the fairness of the 
new Constitution. 

One thing is quite certain. The Referendum, as Mr. 
Long said on Wednesday, is an essential and, therefore, 
a permanent part of the Unionist constitutional pro- 
posals. As long as that condition of affairs exists, Mr. 
Balfour’s Albert Hall pledge to make it applicable to 
Tariff Reform must be maintained in letter and in spirit. 
Nothing has done the Unionist party more harm than 
the charge that its leaders are untrustworthy and in- 
sincere. To recede now from a pledge given on the eve 
of the Election as a guarantee that the Referendum pro- 
posals were sincerely meant would be to confirm all that 
the bitterest Radicals have said of us. And it would 
greatly aggravate the evil of the manceuvre that it would 
appear to have been carried out in obedience to the outcry 
of a demoralised, if not disloyal, section of the Unionist 
party. We believe that such plausibility as the charge 
of insincerity has ever had has been largely due to an 
impression carefully fostered by the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ 
section of the party that Unionist headquarters are 
under their control. Such an idea is of course absurd. 
But we do regret certain incidents which have appeared 
to indicate in our leaders a want of that self-confidence 
without which leadership is impossible. On more than 
one occasion so much deference has been paid to ex- 
tremists as could only be explained by an altogether 
exaggerated belief in their power and importance. We 
venture to assert that these men have no influence 
whatever in the country and very little in London. 
They are like the monsters in the old fairy tales, which 
seemed very terrible until they were tackled, when they 
either vanished or were shown to be utterly powerless. 
The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ may seem to be 


- High ona night-black horse, in night-black arms, 
With white breast bone and barren ribs of death, 
And crowned with fleshless laughter ’’. 


But a stout blow will show, as Gareth found, that under- 
neath these trappings of terror there is nothing more 
formidable than ‘‘a blooming boy ’’. 


UNIONIST TOMFOOLERY AND THE REMEDY. 


ERHAPS the most serious thing about the de- 
moralisation in the Unionist party to which we 
have just referred in the preceding article is that it 
is making the party ridiculous to the non-politicians. 
They are not vocal, but we may be pretty certain 
that their confidence in a party is not increased 
when they see it disconcerted by a check, and busy 
throwing the blame every one upon another instead 
of forming up without losing a moment for a fresh 
attack. What is the man-in-the-street to think of 
people who one moment tell the enemy that they have 
suffered no sort of defeat and the next moment tell their 
leaders they must go because the party has been de- 


.feated so badly ? All this excited feeling of our pulse, this 


nervous anxiety as to our condition, is bad. True, it 
has not spread far ; it is mainly a few neurotic members 
who are making all the fuss, persons who find it equally 
difficult to keep their heads in prosperity and adversity. 
But the jumpy mood is catching. There is danger of 
the party sinking into valetudinarian decline when there 
is nothing wrong with it but the need for a little exer- 
cise in the shape of hard work. We are reminded of 
the man who was told he had a spot on his lungs and 
let himself sink into lethargy, when a famous doctor 
roughly declared there was nothing wrong with him 
but laziness and told him to run behind the first cart he 
met. He did and was well. If Unionists, instead of 
dwelling on their supposed weaknesses and distresses, 
would think only of the enemy and go out and work, 
the party would have neither weaknesses nor distresses, 
supposed or real. These ridiculous fits of self-distrust 
and nervousness that come over many Unionists every 
time the party fails to win an election are really 
exasperating. Exactly at the time when we most want 
to keep our head and be doing instead of talking, the 
very time when the next fight is lost or won, we 
paralyse ourselves with the notion that we are suffering 
from every deadly disease of which we do not show 
a symptom. How absurd is all this despondent talk 
about our position. We have been out of power just 
five years. How long were the Radicals out of power? 
Ten years on end and ten years before that with a break 
of three. After all there is a kind of balance in these 
things. No party can be in power for ever. That in 
three elections we have not regained our position is 
neither very surprising nor very alarming. The sur- 
prising thing is that a Government with a compact 
majority of over two hundred should not have been 
able to carry on for more than four years without an 


election. If the Unionists had gone to the country in - 


1899, four years after they came into office, they would 
certainly have come back with a majority, and had 
another General Election followed in twelve months 
they would have kept that majority. But being a strong 
instead of a weak Government they were able to go on 
with their business without the interruption of elections. 
There is absolutely no excuse for the childish panic of 
a certain voluble section of our party. 

‘There may be faults in our organisation—we cer- 
tainly have never blinked them—but no excitement 
about organisation—committee of inquiry or what not— 
is going to make any great difference to the party’s 
position. Impartial scientific examination of statistics 
shows that the organisation on both sides was fairly 
good and pretty nearly did all that organisation can do. 
You cannot organise a man out of one political belief 
into another, and the best men, or many of them, will 
not be organised at all. The rank and file of the party 
will do no good by troubling their heads either about 
organisation or leadership. Organisation is a technical 
matter only experts can understand, and the leader- 
ship of the party is settled. The croaking of a few 
cranks can no more unsettle it than can the advice of 
Radical papers, and that they do advise us to make 
changes in our leadership will be word enough to the 
wise, though for that reason not to the anti-Balfour 
clique. 

What Unionists have to face is the work of political 
education. Sheer elementary teaching is the work the 
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party has to do. Those who are interested in politics 
and know something about them but do no propaganda 
work have no idea how little the average voter knows 
about the issues of a General Election. Ask quite an 
educated voter for his views on the Referendum, and 
you are very likely to find he does not know what the 
Referendum is. Were it not for party tradition and 
the general instinct that Liberalism means change and 
Conservatism means keeping things as they are, most 
of the electors would have no mind at all as to how they 
should vote. Everyone that has done some intelligent 
canvassing will tell you that most of the electors have 
no idea what the Referendum means and are only 
beginning to understand the idea of Tariff Reform. And 
these people cannot be taught at the last moment, just 
when a General Election is coming on. Now is the time 
to teach them ; and the way to teach them is to see them 
quietly in their own houses when there is no party ex- 
citement in the air and no election “‘ literature ’’ on the 
walls. No one need be afraid of the reception he will 
get. Working people are quiet, respectable folk at 
home, and will receive a stranger with far more polite- 
ness than will most householders of the middle classes. 
Most working people want to know more about political 
questions than they do; they are anxious to know. It 
is not argument or party clap-trap that they want, but 
plain explanation of the things proposed by respective 
parties. They may not agree, but they will listen. 
‘That they shall know what the issues really are is the 
first thing a Unionist need trouble himself about. 
If we can get the bulk of voters to understand what 
the Referendum is, we need not press them for their 
votes. But this work of education cannot be done 
quickly, and can be done effectively only in quiet times. 

t cannot be done by street-corner oratory or by any 
open-air meeting, nor by large meetings at all. Street- 
corner ranting can only deal in cries, and those who want 
to learn do not stand in street-corner crowds : especially 
that sort of man Conservatism is likely to impress 
will not. It is one of our difficulties that Radical 
propaganda are much more easily taken in than Con- 
servative. Anyone who has not much easily takes 


in the proposition that the State should take 
from those who have more and give to him. 
And the Radical orator does not want his hearer 


to go beyond or beneath that. But the Conservative 
does; he wants the voter to think and see for himself 
whether taking from those who have always means that 
he gets any of the spoil, and whether the process of 
taking from the rich may not do so much general harm, 
or at any rate make so great a general disturbance, that 
though he get some of the spoil he will lose more than he 
will gain, in the end if not at once. Obviously serious 
inquiry of this sort as against party claptrap is impos- 
sible in the atmosphere of a large meeting. It can only 
be done in very small quiet meetings or at the voter’s 
home. It is the one thing needful for our policy. Done 
steadily and persistently in quiet times, its result is 
certain. It is the only way to get at the sort of man 
we have the most chance of converting. Professional 
political organisers are always inclined to put too 
much trust in ranting. We have heard (and seen) pro- 
fessional working man speakers who would certainly put 
off any quiet man of the sort we have been thinking of 
who was not decided which way to vote. More than one 
professional Unionist orator, we admit, has made us 
wish we could vote against him. 

If any Unionist really wants to set forward his cause, 
let him take this educational work in hand now at this 
very moment. Let him take so many houses or electors 
as his sphere and quietly and persistently explain things 
to the voter, saying very little about electioneering. He 
must not ‘‘ canvass ’”’ in the ordinary sense at all. If 
he will do this and not trouble himself about our defec- 
tive organisation or leadership, he will produce some 
result, especially in London. In London it is the only 
method by which Unionists can win seats. We know 
of course that work of this kind is done already—with 
good effect—but we also know that there is a vast deal 
more to do than has been done. 


THE DARTMOOR SHEPHERD. 


HEN two demagogues go forth in search of a 
blood-stirring platform sensation, there is cer- 
tain to be mischief. When those two demagogues 
happen to be the Home Secretary and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the mischief will as certainly deepen 
into public scandal of some kind. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George never waste their time. There is 
material for what journalists call ‘‘ copy’’ in every 
walk, every motor drive, every railway journey, even in 
every meal at a restaurant. For are not the idle rich 
everywhere, and their victims too? A visit to the 
convict prison at Dartmoor is, to be sure, within the 
scope of the Home Secretary's duties, as he is respon- 
sible to Parliament for the administration of prisons. 
But when he is accompanied by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer our suspicions awake; for there is no more 
tempting field for a ‘‘ scoop’’ than the punishment of 
criminals, as those who punish them are often the landed 
gentry, and the criminals have, unfortunately, many 
friends and relatives amongst the political supporters ot 
Messrs. Churchill and George. We refuse to believe that 
these two statesmen went for a walk on ‘** the bleak, mist- 
sodden upland ’’ of Dartmoor solely for the benefit of 
their health. Some judicious or officious official had 
doubtless given them more than a hint: at any rate, 
they found what they sought, a sensational victim of 
the brutal tyranny of quarter scssions. When the Home 
Secretary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer struck 
the old shepherd of Dartmoor on the mist-sodden up- 
land, we can imagine the eagerness of each to get away 
and back to town before the other. We have heard of a 
stockbroker in a railway accident, who, disregarding 
the groans of the dying, ran off to the telegraph station 
to wire a ‘‘ bear’ of the shares. We can picture Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. George eyeing one another, and cal- 
culating how the earliest exploitation of this treasure- 
trove could be made. As usual, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer got in first, and narrated to a sympathetic 
audience at Mile End how he had seen ‘‘ an old man of 
sixty-five, ina convict garb ’’ (how shocking, near Dart- 
moor), ‘‘ who had been sentenced to thirteen vears’ 
penal servitude because, under the influence of drink, 
he had broken into a poor-box and stolen two shillings ”’. 
The real facts of the case have been fortunately supplied 
to us by the Deputy-Chairman of the Shropshire Quarter 
Sessions, and by Sir Alfred Wills, the retired judge, 
whose authority on matters connected with criminal law 
is unequalled, unless perhaps by that of Sir Harry 
Poland. The shepherd’s name was once David Davies ; 
but more recently he seems to have preferred the 
patronym of Evans, both distinctly Welsh names. He 
is about sixty-five vears of age, and he has spent thirty- 
eight years in prison. We have been told that he is 
gentle and peaceable, obedient to his warders, in short, 
a model prisoner; and the suggestion is that we should 
love him, because his sheep love him, and he loves his 
sheep. A kind of Watteau group is drawn for our 
imagination, of which mild, white-haired David is the 
centre and the Dartmoor muttons the background. 
Charles Lamb declared that he had ‘‘ an imperfect 
sympathy ”’ with Jews and Scotchmen. 

Well, we have an imperfeet sympathy with in- 
corrigible thieves: and the Watteau group with the 
convict and his crook leaves us cold. All the same, the 
record of the larcenous shepherd as told by Sir Alfred 
Wills is interesting. Four years ago Sir Alfred Wills 
was applied to by a friend for pecuniary help towards 
sending ‘‘ the old shepherd of Dartmoor ’’ on his dis- 
charge (from one of his many terms of imprisonment), 
on ticket-of-leave, to Texas, where he has a sister 
living. The money was subscribed, and David was 
handed over to the Church Army in Liverpool, who 
undertook to see him on board for the United States. 
But the American authorities have an odd prejudice 
against receiving habitual criminals, and the captain of 
the*steamer bound for Galveston took a coldly prosaic 
view of David’s career—in short he refused to carry 
him. The good people of the Church Army kept David 
for some days, and then found him a post. Almost 


immediately, according to Sir Alfred Wills, the old man 
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committed a theft, his licence was revoked, and he was 
sent back to Dartmoor. This was in 1907. In 1908 
an Act was passed establishing a system of preventive 
detention, which, in certain cases, may follow a term 
of penal servitude. Mr. Churchill describes ‘* preventive 
detention ’’ as ‘* penal servitude in all but name’’. Sir 
Alfred Wills quotes the words of the Act, passed by the 
Government of which Mr. Churchill was a member, to 
show that although criminals undergoing a period of pre- 
ventive detention are subject to the same law as those 
undergoing penal servitude, it is ‘‘ subject to such modi- 
fications in the direction of a less rigorous treatment ”’ as 
the Home Secretary may direct; and then follows a 
sub-section which enacts that ‘‘ they ’’ (the convicts) 
** shall be subject to such disciplinary and reformative 
influences and shall be employed on such work as may 
be best fitted to make them able and willing to earn an 
honest livelihood on discharge ’’. But to return to 
David, who went back to Dartmoor, but was almost 
immediately set at large, under the Act of 1908, and 
employed on the not very rigorous work of leading forth 
the sheep to browse on Dartmoor. While he was under 
this mild and humane system of preventive detention 
temptation was again too much for David, and he broke 
open a poor-box in a church and annexed its contents. 
Whether the poor-box contained 2s. or 4s. or more is 
not clear—we are afraid the collections in church are 
often rather meagre—but whatever sum of pence the 
peasantry had given for the assistance of those poorer 
than themselves, the whole amount was conveyed— 
“convey the wise it call ’’—into the pocket of our 
friend David. The Shropshire magistrate is quite sure 
that David was not drunk, as the theft was committed 
at noon ; and indeed it is not easy for a drunken man to 
plan and execute a church robbery. A more heartless 
and detestable crime than that of robbing the poor-box 
in a church is not known to us, though of course the 
fact that it was a church and not a chapel would weigh 
greatly with Mr. Lloyd George. For this robbing of 
the poor David got three years’ penal servitude, not 
thirteen, to be followed by ten years’ preventive deten- 
tion; and it was whilst he was doing his thirty-eighth 
year of penal servitude, not within the walls of Dart- 
moor, but on the mist-sodden uplands, that he was dis- 
covered by the two demagogues in search of a speech. 
Within two months this perfectly incurable thief was 
set at liberty, and packed off to a situation near Wrex- 
ham which the prison authorities had obtained for him, 
by the direction of course of the Home Secretary. It 
was stipulated that David should not leave this situation 
for six months without the permission of the Home 
Office. David arrived at Wrexham from Dartmoor on 
Friday, and on Sunday he had left, without permission, 
and has not since been heard of. 

We make Mr. Lloyd George a present of “ the old 
shepherd of Dartmoor’’. He is his countryman, and 
when he is found we have no doubt that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will see that he returns no more to 
Dartmoor, for it must be admitted that the damp, raw 
air of the upland is rather trying to the old. Mr. 
Lloyd George will doubtless make him a doorkeeper at 
the Treasury, where we believe there is very little to 
steal except red tape. The rector of S. Marylebone, 
Mr. Morrison, writes to the ‘‘ Times ”’ to say that it 
is very hard that an old man should be sentenced to 
three years’ penal servitude and ten years’ preventive 
detention for stealing so paltry a sum as 4s. We 
must rebuke the reverend gentleman in the words of 
Burke : ‘‘ When a man is robbed on the highway, it 
is not the trifle he loses which matters; it is the injury 
to society ’’. A clergyman should be the last person to 
treat lightly the stealing of the poor’s money in church, 
whether a large or a small amount. But Liberal clergy- 
men are a race to themselves. The rector of Marylebone 
was appointed to his present living by Mr. Asquith, so it 
is possible that his views of the criminal law have been 
tempered by consideration for Mr. Asquith’s colleagues. 
Otherwise in his capacity as a reformer he would recog- 
nise that the worst thing for an habitual criminal like 
David was to leave him at large, the worst for him as 
well as for society. It is morbid and false sentiment of 


this sort which most hinders prison reform. Those who 
are honestly concerned that penal methods should be 
made more remedial do not indulge in this puling cant 
about habitual criminals. 


AN AMERICAN DREAM AND AN AWAKENING, 


HAT is happening at this moment in the ‘‘ Lucky 
Room ”’ at Washington may well be a warning 
to the academic evolutionists of all ages and countries. 
Just as the theory of American self-sufficiency, the in- 
spiration of Washington policy for the best part of a 
century, has broken down before unforeseen economic 
forces and the United States is to-day setting itself 
‘* astride the world ’’ like the rest of us, so Washington 
statesmen are learning the limitations of their long-held 
belief in the natural oneness of their continent. We 
recall with what scorn Mr. Goldwin Smith used to talk 
twenty years ago of Canada’s efforts to ‘‘ lift herself up 
by her bootstraps ’’—in other words to live a commercial 
and political life of her own apart from the Republic. 
The fight of Nation versus Continent was to him and 
to his sympathisers at Washington as a fight between 
a King Charles spaniel and a mastiff. To run a Customs 
line athwart the continent and try to sever its members 
from each other was to wage a desperate war against 
nature. The United States market was the natural 
market for Canadian products; to offer the Canadian 
in exchange the market of the Motherland and other 
countries was to act as the father acted who told his 
boy that he could not be taken to the circus but if 
he was good he might see his grandmother’s tomb. 
Canada must accept what the United States would 
graciously offer ; national and imperial dreams were all 
very well, but this was a world of realities. Destiny 
made North America one commercial and political unit ; 
and destiny would have its way. 

In all this Mr. Goldwin Smith was speaking the mind 
of the academic evolutionist, and his forecast seemed to 
follow inevitably from the facts as he stated: them. 
Spread before him was the economic map of North 
America. North of the boundary line lay vast un- 
developed areas abounding in coal and lumber and fish 
and capable of illimitable production of the hard wheats 
and farm products which the wealthy industrial centres 
of the United States needed in exchange for their manu- 
factures. Nature had run her mountainous barriers and 
waterways from north to south and a perverse and futile 
policy could only momentarily divorce the several pro- 
vinces of Canada from their natural commercial 
partners. The Maritime Provinces wanted to send their 
lumber, their bituminous coal, and their fish to the 
markets of New England; Ontario and Quebec wanted 
to send their barley and their other farm products, their 
horses, their cattle, and their lumber to New York and 
other neighbouring States ; the Canadian prairie wanted 
to send its superior wheat and other products to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; the minerals, lumber and fish 
of British Columbia had their natural destination in 
California and Oregon; and all of them hungered for 
United States manufactures in return as well as the 
products of a more southern climate. Did not Sir 
George Stephen, now Lord Mount-Stephen, than who 
there could be no higher authority at that time, declare 
in a circular addressed in 1875 to the heads of the 
Canadian woollen trade that under the free interchange 
of all products with the United States Canada ‘‘ would 
become the Lancashire of the continent and increase in 
wealth and population to a degree that could hardly be 
imagined ’’? Similarly the shipping interests of Canada 
pined for the freedom of the coasting trade of the con- 
tinent. To turn away from this rich harvest would be 
for Canada to put a shadow on the dial of her economic 
history and deprive herself of her destined measure of 
prosperity. How could she be expected to remain in a 
state of commercial atrophy just for the beautiful eyes 
of a few British exporters ? 7 

But one essential factor was omitted from these cal- 


.culations, the factor of nationality and race-personality. 
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** All this and more will we give you if you will come 
over and join your destiny with ours.’’ That has been 
the call of Washington from the days of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. When bribes failed they gave 
place to threats, and a carefully designed policy of 
‘* freezing out’. Confederation, the Canadian tariff, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian preference, 
and the whole compact policy of development east and 
west and an unalterable adhesion to British ideals and 
lines of development have been Canada’s reply. Nothing 
daunted, the United States is now trying a new policy, 
and the sequel is being worked out between Mr. 
Secretary Knox and Mr. Fielding and their colleagues 
in a room of the State Department at Washington. 
‘* Well’’, says the unofficial American, ‘‘ what is the 
Canadian proposition?’’ But President Taft and Mr. 
Secretary Knox know well enough that this has ceased 
to be the question. It is Washington and not Ottawa 
that is now the beggar. Mr. Taft and his colleagues 
have come at last to realise that the Canadian purpose 
is really set to achieve two distinct nationalities north 
of the borders of Mexico, developing in friendly contact 
if vou please, but also in friendly rivalry, each working 
out its own destiny in its own way. That being recog- 
nised, it becomes the policy of Washington statesmen 
to make Canada, if not a component part, yet a most 
valuable annex to the United States. ‘‘ We do not ask 
you to come into the Republic ’’, they now say, but 
give us access to your resources and your markets, 
and we promise you illimitable wealth.”’ The shrewd 
men of Washington see that with twenty-five vears of 
intimate contact and intercourse the commercial and 
other evolutions between the two countries must be so 
strengthened that it would be increasingly difficult for 
Canada to cast loose from the influence of her con- 
tinent. Thus only may the United States guarantee 
itself against the chances of British imperialism and 
hold in leash a meddlesome and potent rising 
nationality. The words are the words of Canada’s ex- 
Minister of Finance, the Hon. George E. Foster, and 
we shall not be far wrong if we also accept his version 
of Canada’s reply. It may be paraphrased somewhat 
as follows: *‘ We possess now nearly 8,000,000 people, 
have a foreign commerce of $6g90,000,000, and an 
immense and rapidly growing interprovincial trade. We 
feel the pride of possession—this country is ours, the 
work of our hands, the product of our brains, the child 
of our sacrifices, our solicitudes, and our prayers. You 
will quite understand, Uncle Sam, why we Canadians 
are minded to stay with it, to guide its present and 
fashion its future course. We hate the idea of absorp- 
tion as much as we do that of extinction, for we have 
red blood in our veins and feel the impulses of a great 
life throbbing within us. We have planned our develop- 
ment on our own lines. We propose in the mair to do 
our own transport and reap the economic and national 
results therefrom. By enormous expenditures of capital 
and energy we have established east and west highways 
of intercourse to emphasise the Canadian idea and 
embody the Canadian plan. Whatever may have been 
possible fiftv or even thirty vears ago, vou could never 
now make us over into States of the Republic. It is 
within the free citizenship of the British Empire that we 
can best evolve our national individuality. In character 
and in temperament we have become more and more, not 
pro United States nor yet cosmopolitan, but national 
and imperial. Sprung from British stock, nurtured in 
British traditions, protected by British power and loyal 
to British institutions, we have simply grown that way 
and see no reason for being remodelled to another 
national fashion, either with or without our co-opera- 
tion.”’ 

Not every Canadian follows Mr. Foster in putting so 
much emphasis upon the Empire ideal, but the farmer 
of the West who calls himself a ‘‘ Free Trader ”’ no 
less than the manufacturer of the East sees in the policy 
of preference and in the free institutions of the British 
Empire the greatest available incentives to national 
expansion. The Hon Clifford Sifton, one of the ablest 
administrators that Canada has ever known, a staunch 
Liberal of the West, an ex-colleague of Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier and now Chairman of that potent body, the 
Dominion Conservation Commission, goes the length 
of declaring that ‘‘ the best way of continuing good 
relations between Canada and the United States is that 
each should do its own business independently and have 
no entanglements—nothing in the world to quarrel 
about ’’. In other words, no reciprocity treaty, but 
only such tariff charges as will minister to Canada’s own 
upbuilding, preserve her economic resources and fran- 
chises for Canadian use, and bring Canada closer to the 
parent State which supplies her with ideals, finances 
her development, buys her products and protects and 
encourages her national life. Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Paterson will not return from Washington empty- 
handed. There will probably be minor and mutual 
tariff reductions in both countries to satisfy the political 
exigencies of both. But the day has gone for ever 
when the United States can buy a free entry for her 
manufactures into the Canadian market. The deputa- 
tion of manufacturers which went to Ottawa last week 
to oppose reciprocity represent an annual output of 
200 millions and an annual distribution of 50 millions 
in wages. Even Winnipeg, the capital of the West, 
has its 241 factories and 15,000 employees; and 200 
United States firms only await the close of the reci- 
procity talk to carry their capital and enterprise into 
the life of the Canadian West. Also gone for ever 
is the day when continentalism as conceived at Wash- 
ington can over-ride the new national self-conscious- 
ness of the Canadian people. Whatever happens, that will 
go forward to richer achievement. Whether Canadian 
nationalism develops along the lines of Empire partner- 
ship or is driven to find its fullest expression apart from 
us must depend in a large measure upon British states- 
manship. The time is ripe for sympathetic and intel- 
ligent co-operation in every direction and at every 
available opportunity. Canada has shown the way halt- 
ingly at times as her own political entanglements 
dictated, but with unfaltering purpose and often at 
the expense of her own immediate enrichment. 
Each of the other Dominions is following her guidance. 
The moment has come when the lead should once 
again be taken by British statesmen, for only the most 
obtuse mismanagement can now deprive the partner 
States of the British Empire of unparalleled industrial 
expansion and political power. 


COMPULSION AND INVASION. 


IR ARTHUR WILSON’S minute, which Mr. Hal- 
dane has taken the unprecedented step of publish- 

ing in the second edition of ‘* Compulsory Service *’,* 
is not a convincing statement, although it happens to 
fit in very well with the military policy which the 
Government has adopted. It assumes too much, 
and it is discreétly silent on certain matters. What 
grounds has the First Sea Lord for assuming that the 
Navy will always keep its present superiority? Any- 
how a coalition of Powers would at once destroy 
these pleasant illusions. No doubt this minute was 
never intended for publication by its author. But its 
arguments and conclusions are distinctly crude. Why 
should the enemy be so ignorant as to the position of 
the fleet as he has been assumed to be? Surely he would 
also be as well equipped with wireless telegraphy as we 
are; and is it quite certain ‘‘ that a superior force would 
be brought to attack him before the landing could be 
completed ’’? We doubt this assumption. Our railways 
are not constructed on strategical lines, and communi- 
cations along our coasts are by no means continuous 
or always convenient for the carriage of troops. Indeed 
we do not know at which to marvel more, the oppor- 
tunist levity with which a War Secretary tries to lull 
the nation to sleep by publishing this minute on the 
impossibility of invasion or the platitudes by which a 
great sailor condescends to support the policy of the 
Government he serves. If Sir Arthur Wilson’s con- 
clusions are well founded as to the impossibility of 


* **Compulsory Service.'’ By Sir Ian Hamilton. London: 
Murray. 1910. 2s. 6d. 
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invasion, it follows that the money we spend on the 
Territorials is altogether wasted. It would be far better 
to abolish them and to devote the sum to the Regular 
Army; and refusal to accept this obvious conclusion 
proves that the upholders of this view have not the 
courage of their convictions, and do not believe in the 
soundness of their premisses. 

From the military standpoint Mr. Haldane has found 
a firm supporter of his plans in Sir lan Hamilton. But 
in the long and able preface which the War Secretary 
writes for Sir Ian’s book he omits to mention that 
this officer only held the post of Adjutant-General for a 
very brief period; and although all soldiers who are 
acquainted with his previous work at the War Office 
as Quartermaster-General realise the amount of energy 
he would infuse into his work as Adjutant-General, 
we do not accept all his conclusions as authoritative. 
The main portion of the work is devoted to the 
flogging, not of a dead horse, but of one which never 
existed. The horrors of Continental militarism are 
painted in lurid colours both by Mr. Haldane and his 
disciple. But, so far as we know, neither ourselves, 
who have gone much further in this matter than most 
people, nor anyone else has ever dreamt of applying to 
this country in toto the conscript system of the Con- 
tinent. But we do say that it is not only not derogatory 
but that it is the national duty of all able-bodied citizens 
to learn the military business. The main arguments 
adduced against any form of compulsion are three. Com- 
pulsion would have a detrimental effect on recruiting for 
the Regular Army; it would transform our traditional 
policy of offence into one of |‘ passivity ’’; and would 
interfere with the ‘‘ spirit of self-expansion ’’, “ self- 
confidence ’’ and ‘‘ imperialism ’’ which now animates 
the voluntary soldier. The first peint is-ef course pure 
conjecture. It is true that Sir Ian maintains that 
the failure of the three-vears system of enlistment 
proves his case. Certainly the three-years men did 
not prolong their services to the extent that was ex- 
pécted in sufficient numbers to provide for the Indian 
drafts. But the svstem was only designed to meet a 
temporary expedient, the provision of men for South 
Africa ; and it is still a moot point whether it might noi 
have succeeded had it had a fair trial. At any rate it 
has provided us with a most valuable reserve. But 
apart from this, which has really no direct bearing on 
the present issue, there is surely no parallel between 
the men who had benefited by their military training 
for three years, and who, like most soldiers, thought 
that they were then such fine fellows that they could do 
better for themselves in civil than in military life, and 
those who, at the age of say nineteen, had done their 
turn of duty in the national! levies. But the main 
point of difference between them is this: the three- 
years men had to make up their minds within a 
comparatively short space of time whether they would 
re-enlist or not; the men who had done their compul- 
sory period of duty, on the other hand, would go back 
to civil life, and after a vear or so of experience in 
that hard market would be no more likely to jib at 
entering the professional service than they do at pre- 
sent. On the contrary, we think that after their 
limited military experience they would welcome the 
chance of regular and permanent employment in such 
fields of work more thoroughly than they do at present. 
As to the second point, the change involved in our 
national military policy, we fail to see how the present 
scheme can be called other than one of ‘‘ passivity ”’ 
Surely no Government or War Secretary in his senses 
would venture to embark on a policy of aggression 
with such forces as we now maintain. It would be 
madness or worse to attempt to do so. So where is 
the change? Indeed this contention introduces quite 
a new feature in military polity. All countries which 
possess a system of compulsion maintain, at any rate 
in public, that their forces are designed not for pur- 
poses of aggression or military adventure but for the 
sole purpose of making themselves strong enough to 
maintain peace. Such sentiments therefore coming 
from a military official whose efforts are blessed by a 
Radical War Minister, supported largely by men of 


peace at any price, seem strange and contradictory. 
But if the regular British Army were supported by a2 
national mass of well-trained men a good deal of the 
feeling of unrest and uneasiness which permeates the 
Empire, and per contra other Powers, would at once 
disappear. As to the third- proposition, the self- 
expanding imperial ideas which sway a_ voluntary 
system, we all know, as moreover other portions of 
the book admits, that this is not a true bill. The 
majority of the men who enlist in the Army do so be- 
cause they happen to be hungry and cannot get work. 
Of course we could not compel the national levies to 
serve abroad in peace-time against their will. But it is 
surely for the national good that, if they do consent to 
do so, they should be qualified for their work. 

What happened in South Africa? Many men came 
forward, but mostly they were useless because they had 
received no military training. But if some system of 
compulsion were in force, matters would be different. 
They would have received a military training, and thus 
they would be of far greater use to the Empire than they 
were then. In evidence that compulsory service cannot 
be utilised for waging wars of long duration abroad 
Spain’s Cuban campaign is cited. But it must be re- 
membered that long before the Spanish-American war 
the conscript levies of Spain had been engaged in an 
arduous revolutionary struggle; and finally it was not 
the Spanish army but the absolute destitution of the 
navy, in all its essentials, which decided the struggle 
against her. A more pertinent example of the two cases 
of nations which refuse to undertake their national 
duties is that of Carthage, which is not alluded to. 
Carthage refused to recognise her responsibilities, and 
relied on mercenary soldiers. We all know the result. 
The old arguments against the possibility of the invasion 
of these shores are once more presented ; we are again 
given the elaborate statistics as to accommodation and 
cubic space; when of course during the short sea 
journey from Europe men would be packed like 
sardines, with reservist waiters no doubt ready to 
be clothed when the expeditionary force landed. So 
also we have all the old fallacies as to the prohibi- 
tive cost of a national service force, a bogey which 
we thought had been laid long ago. It is true that an 
estimate, prepared in the War Office, is produced. But 
when an official juggler with figures starts with the idea 
of taking every item at its highest figure he can pro- 
duce results just as remarkable as when he is given the 
line to go to the other extreme. The whole case as 
presented by Mr. Haldane, Sir Ian Hamilton and Sir 
Arthur Wilson is not convincing, and War Ministers 
will do well not to repeat the experiment. It is 
derogatory to the dignity of a high-placed Minister to 
countenance such productions ; and it does not conduce 
to public confidence in the professional or permanent 
officials of great Government departments. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRADE RETURNS. 
In three articles. 
I. 
By S. RosENBAUM. 

OW much of the increased value of our foreign 
trade in 1910 is due to an increase in volume and 

how much to increased prices? The returns tell us by 
how much the total value was greater than in the pre- 
vious year. They are, however, less illuminating— 
indeed, they throw scarcely any light at all—on the 
increased volume or quantity of trade. For very many 
purposes the published figures, based on declared values, 
are completely misleading and may suggest a state of 
industry which is contradicted by the facts. When 
general prices are falling, the returns under-estimate 


any increase or over-estimate any decrease’in foreign 


trade measured by volume. On the contrary, When 


general prices are rising, increasing foreign trade is 


éxaggerated and decreases are understated. 
The difficulty arises, not because quantities are 


omitted from the Board of:Trade returns, but because. 
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the units of quantity are so varied—bushels, tons, yards 
and so on—that no direct aggregation is possible. The 
only common measure is that of value, and the growth 
of quantity is measured by the growth of value only 
if the prices are the same. It is necessary therefore 
to form an estimate of what the quantities imported or 
exported in 1910 would have been worth, if the prices 
had remained the same as in 1909. The difference 
between this calculated value and the returned value 
for 1909 will obviously measure the change due to 
quantity; while the difference between the same cal- 
culated value and the returned value for 1910 will 
measure the change due to altered prices. The full 
application of this principle to the trade returns is ex- 
ceedingly laborious, involving thousands of lengthy 
calculations and the application of many statistical 
tests. When completed, however, the results may be 
regarded as giving a sufficiently true index of the 
change in trade measured by volume, and of the total 
effect of altered prices. The soundness of the method 
is admitted by all statisticians, and for some years it 
has been employed by the Board of Trade in the pre- 
paration of a return purporting to give the year’s trade 
returns in terms of the prices ruling in 1goo. 

In the present article the results of the application 
of this method to the import and re-export returns are 
given. Every item given in terms both of quantity 
and value has been dealt with in the manner described 
above. There are some items, such as game, lace 
goods, smallwares, given in terms of value only, but 
this applies to no more than 8 per cent. of the toial 
imports. There is therefore no difficulty in dealing 
with the remaining 92 per cent. of the import trade. 
With regard to the 8 per cent. given by value only, it 
would be sufficient in general to assume that it was 
subject to the same general price changes as the larger 
volume; they are generally goods of similar character 
and likely to be subject to the same market influences. 
Even if the assumption involved an outside error of as 
much as 10 per cent. the effect on the totals would be 
to introduce an error of less than 1 per cent. In the 
present investigations greater probable accuracy has 
been secured by assimilating the various goods “ re- 
turned by value only ”’ to all the other articles in the 
same group. For example, in the group of. raw 
materials headed ‘‘ Oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats and 
gums ”’ the value of the imports for which no quan- 
tities are given is £3,861,000, while the imports in 
terms of both quantity and value were £33,726,000. 
It might be assumed that the smaller quantity has 
changed in price to the same extent as all imports, or 
all imported raw materials, or all other items in the 
same group. The last hypothesis appears the most 
reasonable one, and has been generally adopted in the 
present investigations. Manufactures of wood and 
timber ete., a group which contains no items by quan- 
tity, have been assimilated to the corresponding raw 
material, an assumption justified in some measure by 
the fact that the imports of wood manufactures consist 
mainly of goods in the value of which the cost of the 
raw material is the most important element. It may 
be repeated, however, that even a large error in these 
special items would have but an insignificant conse- 
quence on the general result. 

Turning now to the figures themselves, it may be well 
to set out, first, the totals as they appear in the 
official returns : 

Imports, Re-exports and Net Imports in 1909-10 (in millions sterling). 


Food, Drink Raw Mater- Manufac- Miscella- 
and Tobacco _ials, etc. tures neous Total 
Imports, 
IGIO ose 0578 261.2 156.9 2.6 678.4 
1909 oe 220.1 147.7 2.6 624.7 
Increase 3-5 41.1 9.2 -- 53-7 
Re-exports 
IQIO ove 12.9 63.3 27.4 0.2 103.8 
1909 axe op 1200 54-4 24.7 0.3 91.3 
Increase ove 9 8.9 2.7 — 12.5 
Net Imports 
244.9 197.9 129.5 2.4 574.6 
1909 ses eve 242.3 165.7 123.0 2.3 533-4 


Increase 26 32.2 6.5 41.4 


These are the gross figures round which all the press 
comments have been made. There has been an in- 
crease, by value, in general imports of £'53,700,000; 
after deducting the increased re-exports of 4,12,400,000 
there still remains to be accounted for the considerable 
increase of £/41,300,000 in so-called net imports, or im- 
ports retained for consumption. Confining ourselves 
to the net imports, it is seen that in the group ‘‘ Food, 
drink and tobacco ’’, representing 43 per cent. of the 
entire imports, the increase is only 6 per cent. of the 
entire increase. On the other hand, nearly 80 per cent. 
of the increase in value is due to ‘‘ raw materials 
etc.’’, representing only 35 per cent. of the imports. 
The large increase in the price of raw materials is of 
course well known. The press has been full during the 
past year of the high prices of cotton, rubber, tin and 
other materials. As they stand, however, it is im- 
possible to say how much of these increases is due to 
larger quantities and how much to higher prices. The 
deductions from the figures themselves will clearly de- 
rive any value only so far as they discriminate between 
these causes. 

The results of the analysis of the figures to distin- 
guish between increased prices and quantities are 
contained in the following table: 


Estimated Imports, Re-exports and Net Imports in 1910 at Average 
Import Prices in 1909 (in millions sterling), 
Value of Increase (+) or decrease (—) 


I ‘ d 
Quathy Wiles “Total 
Imports 

I. Food, Drink and Tobacco... 2606 + 63 — 2.8 + 3.5 
II. Raw Materials, etc.... 223.4 + 3.3 +482 
III. Manufactures, etc. ... we 155-0 + 7.35 + 19 + 9.2 

IV. Miscellaneous, etc. ... eve 2.6 
Total ... 641.6 416.9 +36.9 

Net Imports 

I. Food, Drink and Tobacco... 248.0 + 5.7. — 3.0 + 2.6 
SII. Raw Materials, etc. ... ee 169.4 + 3.7 +28.5 +32.2 
III. Manufactures, etc. ... we 128.0 + 5.0 + 1.5 + 6.5 
IV. Miscellaneous, etc. ... 24 + -- 
Total ... ee 547-3 +14.5 +27.0 +413 


The re-export figures are here omitted for the sake 
of simplicity. They were calculated quite inde- 
pendently from the imports, as it was impossible to 
assume that they would be subject to similar price 
changes with the imports, especially as the proportions 
comprising the different groups vary so considerably 
in the two cases. We see, however, from the net im- 
port figures that out of the total gross increase of 
£ 41,300,000, not less than 427,000,000, or nearly two- 
thirds, is due to higher prices, and only £14,500,c09, 
or about 35 per cent., to increased quantities. 

It is of course extremely gratifying to find that in 
the ‘* Food, drink and tobacco ’’ group a saving of 
£2,600,000 has been effected, an additional 45,700,000 
of these goods measured at 1909 prices being purchased 
last year at a total additional cost of £3,000,c0o0o. In 
the case of the two most important items—cereals and 
incat—the saving has been much larger than these 
figures would suggest. The grain and flour of all 
kinds imported and retained in 1910 would, at 1909 
prices, have cost £ 82,800,000; instead the cost was 
£75,800,000, an average fall of about 8} per cent. 
Similarly meat, which would have cost £49,800,000, 
appears to have cost only £/48,100,000, a saving of 
£,1,700,000, representing a price reduction of 34 per 
cent. Of course in both cases the 1909 prices were 
exceptionally high, and though these reductions merely 
represent ‘* recovery ’’, the facts are gratifying never- 
theless. Most of the other items included in this group 
show little or no change in price. Fruit, oils, lard 
and margarine and hops each show small increases of 
cost, representing in the aggregate about £1,500,000. 
Sugar shows the large increase of about 43,200,000, 
or 15 per cent., in.price. These increases have to be 
set off against the saving in the national food bill due to 
the cheaper prices of bread and meat. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that, according to 
the estimates appearing in the new number of the 
‘‘ Labour Gazette ’’ issued by the Board of Trade, 
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retail prices of food in 1909 have increased from the 
level of 108.2 to 109.9, or about 1.6 per cent. While 
therefore wholesale prices of food appear to have fallen 
—all the available evidence confirms this conclusion— 
the ultimate consumers, the people themselves, have not 
only not shared this advantage, but have been com- 
pelled to pay more for food in 1g10 than in 1909. 


THE CITY. 


ANADIAN stocks, oil shares, and Rhodesians 
have vied with each other in public favour this 
week, although there is very little in common between 
the first and second category of securities mentioned. 
‘The demand for Canadian stocks represents an appre- 
ciation of the splendid opportunities offered by the great 
Dominion for investment; the inquiry for oil shares is 
a resuscitation of the speculative enthusiasm which 
created the oil ‘‘ boom ’’ of last year. The merits of 
the Rhodesian department stand about midway between 
those of the Canadian and oil sections, being more 
speculative than the former and less hazardous than the 
latter. Regarded as a whole, the catholicity of the 
demand indicates a most satisfactory state of affairs 
from the Stock Exchange point of view. It shows 
that the buying is not merely spasmodic, and it gives 
ground for hopes that igt1 will prove a good year. 
While the three departments referred to have been 
most conspicuous, the entire markets, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Rubbers, have benefited, and at the 
same time the public has given an excellent reception 
to new issues of an attractive character. The Cordoba 
Central Railway Second Debentures were eagerly taken 
up; the lists of the Norwegian 4 per Cent. Bonds were 
closed very promptly, the entire issue having been 
largely over-subscribed in one hour, and the Kentucky 
and Indiana Terminal Railway Bonds were also con- 
siderably over-subscribed, while less important offer- 
ings have been well absorbed. This trend of public 
favour should encourage the flotation of the several 
other loans and company issues which are under 
negotiation. 

Interest in Canadian securities has been stimulated 
by the evidences of prosperity indicated in the pro- 
nounced success of such companies as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
**Can. Pacs.’’, although on a to per cent. basis, are 
apparently thought to hold still further possibilities 
judging by the price to which the shares have advanced, 


while as regards Hudson’s Bays, rumours are current 


of exceptionally large deals in the nature of land sales. 
It is believed that the company recently sold land to the 
value of some £,500,000, and if the purchases were on a 
cash basis the company’s liquid resources should enable 
the directors rapidly to carry forward their plans for 
industrial expansion, which in their turn should bring 
a corresponding expansion of profits. 

The interest in Rhodesian shares is also partially 
based upon rumours of land schemes. There is talk 
of a large land-holding company being formed which 
would encourage and assist immigration to Rhodesia. 
The idea is to establish ready-made homesteads on the 
most approved Canadian lines. Naturally the progress 
of such an agricultural settlkement scheme would be 
slow at first, but it would be encouraged by the steady 
expansion of railway facilities, and whatever progress is 
made will constitute an important step in rendering the 
country less dependent upon imports for the necessities 
of life. 

The chief attraction in the Rhodesian section, how- 
ever, is the speculative possibilities of the mining 
shares—possibilities which are now being recognised 
on the Continent as well as in England. A ‘‘ Société 
Francaise de la Rhodesie ’’ has been formed in Paris, 
with a capital of 8,000,000 francs and an Anglo-French 
board, which will act as a sort of partner of the 
Rhodesian Exploration Company in the financing and 
floating of Rhodesian enterprises. Thus Rhodesian 
shares will become an international market with in- 
creased facilities for trading. Moreover, the news of 


‘developments on the Eldorado, Falcon and Athens, 


Shamva, Antelope, Gaika, Thistle-Etna, Eileen 
Alannah and other properties suggests that the 
Rhodesian gold output will soon provide an important 
contribution to the world’s gold production, and that 
Rhodesian dividends will contribute in like ratio to 
investors’ incomes. ; 

The movement in oil shares has reached a stage at 
which brokers are constantly asked by clients: Is it 
going to last? The best answer to the quesiion is that 
it depends upon the public. As far as the professional 
element is concerned there is not very much to “‘ go 
for’? now. The ‘* Shell ’? Company has announced its 
new capital scheme, which, contrary to expectation, takes 
the form of an issue of preference shares to the extent 
of £500,000, to be offered to the existing holders of 
that class of security, so that no public issue will be 
made and the ordinary shareholders will not participate. 
The ‘‘ Shell ’’ plans in Egypt are also public property 
now, embracing the laying of two pipe-lines (one to 
Suez) and the building of a refinery at Suez as auxiliaries 
to the acquisition of the Gemsah property from the Red 
Sea Oilfields Company, which deal, by the way, has not 
yet been finally consummated. ‘* Shell ’’ shares are, 
of course, the gilt-edged specialty of the oil-share list, 
and there are a few other good companies such as the 
Burmah, Spies and California; but the rank and file of 
oil shares are highly speculative, and as regards Maikop 
descriptions, although the ‘‘ petroliferousness ’’ of the 
field has been proved beyond doubt, the profit-earning 
capacity of even the producing companies has yet to 
be ascertained. The pipe-line should be ready by the 
middle of next month, providing an outlet for the pro- 
duction of the Black Sea, Maikop Spies and Maikop 
Producers, and perhaps one or two more companies, 
and it is in anticipation of this event that the present 
interest in Maikop shares is being evinced. 


“ THE SALOON.” 


“°T* HE Preserving of Mr. Panmure ”’, by Sir Arthur 

Pinero, was produced at the Comedy Theatre 
on Thursday evening. I will deal with this play next 
week. 

At the Little Theatre on Tuesday evening I was 
betrayed. It is true that, when a one-act play by 
Mr. Henry James is announced, you do not expect a 
half-hour intellectually idle. It is politic to dine well in 
advance, and bring to the theatre an_ intelligence 
genially active. I went to the Little Theatre on 
Tuesday evening ready for the best that Mr. James 
could give of finished comedy. My ear was in tune to 
the lilt of incomparable phrases recalled by dipping here 
and there into the best-remembered of his volumes. 
‘* He went through that odd dim form of a smile that 
affected his guest as the scraping of a match that 
doesn’t light. . . . He was large, smooth, and pink, 
with the air of a successfully potted plant. ... They 
might have expressed the state of mind of an innocuous 
insect, flat in shape, conscious of the impending pres- 
sure of a boot-sole and reflecting that he was perhaps 
too flat to be crushed. . . . A quick flush leaped into 
the charged faces before him—it was like a jolt of full 
glasses, making them spill their wine. ... He lived 
over again the happiest hours he had known—that 
silver chain of numbered days in which his afternoon 
visits, strained so sensibly to the ideal end, had come 
to figure for him a flight of firm marble steps where 
the ascent from one to the other was a momentous 
and distinct occasion, giving a nearer view of the 
chamber of confidence at the top, a white tower that 
flushed more and more as with a light of dawn.’’ Alive 
to phrases and figures like these, I waited for the play 
to begin, intellectually in the mood of a Sybarite; and 
when the Saloon was bared and the people began to 
talk I was ready to sigh with the pure comfort of it. 
Who ever in the world talked as these people talked— 
with so careful an ease? And who ever in the world 
talked more naturally than they? How much nearer 


the perfect convention brings one to nature than any 
degree of phonetic realism! 


Nobody talks like the 
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characters of Henry James or George Meredith. But 
that is only because they cannot, not because it would 
not be natural for them to do so if they could. These 
people in the Saloon, expressing themselves in the 
idiom that all true Jacobites expect of them, were alive 
and, in the true sense, natural. The people in a 
thousand comedies who talk like Tom and Betsy at a 
thousand dinner-tables are in comparison but stocks and 
stones. 

I do not remember when first I felt betrayed. 1 
had it firmly in mind that the Little Theatre was for the 
Sybarite, and, intellectually as a Sybarite, I was there. 
It cannot have been for more than three minutes that 
the comfort lasted. The Saloon itself had an atmo- 
sphere which indefinably pointed to some terrible thing 
to come. I think my uneasiness really began on dis- 
covering a small table near the door on which the 
candles were put ready to light the guests to their 
four-poster beds. Already I seemed to see them going 
one by one, and the Saloon in darkness; and already, 
with a kind of sunken feeling, I knew it was not good 
to be left alone in that place. I knew it actually when 
the *‘ soldier ’’ began to speak. The “‘ soldier ’? was 
there on an errand to the home of his ancestors. Some- 
where upstairs was the terrible old man—his grand- 
father—to whom he had come to say that, despite the 
call of his house and blood, he would not do as every 
Wingrave had done before him—he would not accept 
from his fathers the profession of arms. Heroic with 
his idea the young man came to defy his living grand- 
father, the very walls and portraits of his house and 
the fearful traditions of his line. 
about him in the room, and the position was snapped 
from this angle and that in the shifting dialogue, you 
began to see with the young man’s eyes that the walls 
were alive, that the pictures were speaking. The 
atmosphere was indefinably made by cumulative fine 
touches ; and when at last the legend of the house was 
told—the legend of the old warrior who in ancient days 
beat to death a Wingrave who, like the young man 
before us, turned away from the Wingrave tradition— 
then we knew that this night the legend would renew 
itself, that the old warrior would live again to horrid 
purpose. 

The ** soldier ’’ who will not fight except for peace 
takes his battles swiftly as the evening rushes to a 
climax. From the living grandfather is brought the 
message that he is disinherited and disowned. It is a 
fine instinct that has led the author to keep the terrible 
old man from the stage. He is drawn in a few won- 
derful phrases—incarnate of the impalpable forces of 
tradition. It is right that he should be felt and not 
seen. The harder battle comes next—with the woman 
the ‘‘ soldier ’’ loves. She too is of the Wingraves : she 
has seen the ghost that walks in the Saloon. She fears 
and honours the monster who is the incarnate past of the 
line. The full tale of the Wingraves has feared and 
honoured where this soldier of a later mould challenges 
and contemns. The battle finished with his betrothed, 
he calls with all his voice for the supremer fight. The 
action becomes confused and rapid. With all the force 
of her fear the woman tries to save him. The end is a 
sudden darkness and a terrible cry. The “ soldier ”’ 
is dead upon the floor. ° 

Superficial criticism is ready enough with easy talk 
of melodrama and preciosity. To be flippant—to ask 
whether this brief play be a tract for universal peace 
or a leaflet on compulsory service—this is the natural 
revenge of the critic who goes straight from the theatre 
shaken and puzzled to write a paragraph for the morn- 
ing papers. Puzzlement there is in plenty if one begins 
to ask too many questions at a first hearing. The tempo 
was rapid, the phrases flashed and went out, atmo- 
sphere and psychologic action were given in terms that 
fled always a little ahead of the galloping intelligence, 
however hard it strained. Leaving the theatre, I was 
mentally out of breath. The little play was essentially 
dramatic. It was possible to realise it in bulk, to 


appreciate the force and workmanship, to grasp the 
main situations, immediately and without effort. If these 
things had not been possible, one could say at once 


And as he looked | 


that the play was a failure and that Mr. Henry James 
should not be writing for the theatre. But though the 
play was in bulk dramatically clear, it was none the 
less a play to see a second time before saying about it 
all that should be said. There were hints and passages 
which made their effect on the mind in the same way 
that detail in a musical passage, heard for the first 
time, will convince the mind though it be not actually 
heard and analysed by the ear. In these cases a second 
hearing justifies the first impression and enables one to 
see exactly how it was produced. ‘* The Saloon ’”’ is 
a play to be heard more than once. It haunts you with 
insistent questions. Here and there were words and 
small phrases lost in the rapid play of the dialogue ; and 
one felt that, if surely heard, they would have given to 
the tragic close a finer meaning. Above all, as a spec- 
tator curious in the making of effects, I mean to see 
again this little play, that the cunning of each stroke may 
be measured as it falls. My present wonder is the way 
in which the ghostly atmosphere is achieved. I cannot 
say when first it began to creep into that horrible small 
room. But it entered and grew, and left one not with the 
mere sense of having seen a ghost, but with an over- 
whelming sense of the ghostliness of life itself. I cannot 
recall the room in which the soldier was done to death by 
his inherited past without a sense that somewhere to be 
evoked by any one of us is the ghost of an unsuspected 
self—some horrid doom hiding in the blood, a tradi- 
tion which shall be strong to defeat when all other 
battles are won. I must confess that from Tuesday 
last I have had more than the Englishman's ordinary 
love of standing with my back to the fire. I can still 
remember how, physically, I shivered. 


THE BOY IN THE STREET. 


ANY years ago Chadband the oily ‘* improved ”’ 
that tough subject Jo the crossing-sweeper, the 
‘‘reg’lar one ’’ of the city street. Chadband, like that 
pilgrim of platitude who ‘‘late o’er pale Britannia 
passed ’’, was a wordy ass; nothing could be expected 
to come of his flowers of speech; but better men than 
Chadband took up Jo’s case and gave time and brains 
to the endeavour to mend his lot. Changes were made, 
with the best intentions; yet Jo remains to this day a 
tough subject, greatly in need of being moved on, still 
puzzling the powers that be with his old question 
‘* Where can I possible move to, Sir, more nor I do 
move? ”’ 

Many changes. Chief among them, perhaps, that 
Jo’s ignorance of print, which Dickens thought must 
feel so strange, is gone. Jo reads—the Police News 
and the Football Intelligence—so much easier is it 
to teach children to read than to teach them what and 
why to read. His small tradings again, the shifts by 
which he just lives, are licensed and supervised. But 
it is too evident that supervision, admittedly work- 
ing in some ways for good, tends to continue a system 
which should be destroyed, to perpetuate the race of 
the unemployed and to ensure that ‘‘ reg’lar ones ’’ we 
shall always have with us. 

At first sight it is not obvious why street trading 
should be as fatal to the morals of the children engaged 
in it as the evidence given by local and police autho- 
rities, street missions, etc., and others, proves that it 
is. The streets are no fit training-ground of youth, but 
the children in question are not the curled darlings of a 
city: their home, if they have one, has no attraction, 
and one fears that if it were not their place of business 
the street would be their playground. Why does the 
trading make the case worse? 

(In this article we shall speak only of the boys. All 
that applies to them, and more, applies to the girls. 
No one can consider this problem and not see that, at 
least as far as girl trading is concerned, we need a 
Napoleon to say ‘‘ Faites-moi cesser ces étres 1a! ”’) | 

Perhaps the stock in trade has something to do with 
it. Bv far the most common, and much the most 
demoralising, form of street trading is selling news- 
papers: ‘‘ newspaper’ in this connexion meaning 
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chiefly the gutter press. This unhappy by-product of 
democracy holds at present a tremendous lead in the 
great race for cheap and nasty. Cigarettes run the half- 
penny press close for ‘‘ cheapness ’’; but for nastiness 
the paper is unapproachable—as yet. Its art, where 
it runs to illustration, is the latest triumph of the anti- 
christ of mechanism. It rarely suggests that a human 
eye directed the camera. But its literature makes us 
in love with the unselecting stupidity of its Kodak. 
Here it selects, and gives us, vilely printed on a sordid 
pulp, Law and Police with a ‘‘ special line ’’, as adver- 
tisers have it, of the squalid and salacious, sensation 
twopence coloured, the share list, cricket or footbali 
results, and all the winners. Except as a pander to 
his lower instincts or love of gambling, a fellow of any 
literature has no use for it. But it commands a great 
sale. 

And, doubtless, to touch such pitch does defile every- 
body concerned, from the Pulpocrat who owns it to Jo 
who retails it; still, to be just, the gutter must share 
the blame with the press. Jo could hardly keep himself 
unspotted from gutter conditions if, under them, he 
sold ‘‘ The Church Times ’”’ or ‘‘ Mothers in Council ’’. 

In the first place, if he is to earn money, he must 
not have a “‘ pitch’’: he must be nomad. The street, 
like the land of a poor farm, will not carry rent and 
labour. He buys a quire of twenty-six copies of a half- 
penny evening paper for 84d. and sells it for 1s. 1d. 
So far, this sounds well; nine on seventeen is a noble 
profit. But when you reflect that to gain a shilling he 
must sell seventy copies, the bargain is seen not to be 
so very ‘‘ soft’’. It is obviously impossible to sell any- 
thing approaching a paying number by stopping in one 
place, even if it were permitted. Where newspaper 
proprietors have tried—as, to their honour be it said, 
some have tried—to substitute adult sellers for boys, 
the men have proved not to be ‘‘ supple ’’’ enough. Men 
cannot dodge among the motor traffic and win halfpence 
from the jaws of death. And the men are not keen. 
Nearly all of them life’s failures, they are content to 
sell just enough to keep life stirring. Whereas Jo is 
enterprising. He is not content with meeting a demand, 
but compels custom. But there is an interval in the middle 
of the day when business is slack, and during this Jo 
has nowhere to go. Perforce he loafs at street corners 
and there makes acquaintance with all the undesirables 
of the pavement. The criminal classes, and the sub- 
criminal, the just not convicted, receive him as an 
associate, for he has a pocketful of halfpence and 
learns very quickly to gamble. When he has no half- 
pence to spare, he acquires all the vices poverty permits. 
(It is wonderful what a lot of soul-killing can be got 
quite cheap: one feels that the fashionably vicious are 
needlessly profuse.) The bright intelligent little chap 
of twelve deteriorates with every year of trading. If he 
leaves it, as many do, when he leaves school, there is a 
chance for him. If not, at sixteen he is for the town’s 
end for life—helpless, hopeless, heartbreaking. 

The boys know this as well as anybody. ‘‘ About 
three weeks ago ’’, witnessed Inspector Dorritt, ‘‘ I] was 
in a tramcar, and a boy got in and raised his hat to 
me... He said ‘I am so-and-so. It is the first 
time I have been able to thank you for having my 
badge’ (his street-trading badge) ‘taken from me. 
I was determined at one time I would always be a 
street trader. I thank the day you had the badge taken 
from me. It forced me to get work, and now I am ina 
good position. If you had not done that I should have 
been nothing but a street-corner boy the same as the 
others ’’’. 

Why then advise only prohibition up to seventeen 
for boys and eighteen for girls? Well, partly because 
one class of juvenile traders—those who help their 
costermonger parents—do not seem much hurt. Also, 
one ought to think twice, and thrice, before taking away 
a necessary source of livelihood from the very poor. No 
doubt, too, there are ‘‘ vested interests ’’. 

The interests to be considered are three. First that 
of the children. Will much hardship be inflicted? The 
evidence varies. Some take the money home either to 
the common stock or for their own benefit. Some 


begin from necessity, the breadwinner being ill or out 
of work; but continue after the necessity is over, 
buying cigarettes and entry to music-halls with the 
money. ‘‘ Boys that sell papers never bring home 
money ’’, one inquirer was told.. Where there is neces- 
sity, can substitute work be found? Of twenty-six 
towns, twelve consider there is no further room for 
juvenile labour locally, eight that there is room, four 
ave openings for boys, two for girls. In London, 
‘" every average-sized lad who registers at the Exchange 
can be placed ’’. 

The second interest is that of the papers. The 
Pulpocrats would stand to lose a little by prohibition. 
Who need care? Certainly we do ‘‘ not feel that some 
slight commercial inconvenience ought to be allowed 
to weigh greatly ’’. 

Thirdly come the public. Would not newspaper 
kiosks, as in Paris, suffice? ‘‘ The case of the betting 
man occurs to my mind. The boy knows where the 
betting men assemble and runs down with his papers. 
But the betting men themselves would be very unlikely 
to come into the busy thoroughfare and assemble near a 
kiosk where they would be under the observation of a 
police constable ’’.* These retiring souls would suffer ; 
but they are, after all, a minority. Brazen Innocence 
could buy her accustomed trash at Wyman’s bookstall. 
And there is an inconvenience on the other hand. A 
nation that sends its children into the streets is asking 
for trouble. Jo is not Gavroche, but London saw the 
Gordon Riots, saw Hyde Park railings come down. 
Though turbid oratory should bear the blame, the 
absolute hands that did the damage were Jo’s, trained 
to be otherwise unemployable. 

Byron had a pet story of a Frenchman who said to a 
waiter ‘‘ Bring me a glass of water.’’ ‘‘I will, sir’’, 
said the man. ‘‘ You will?’’ cried Monsieur. ‘* You 
will? Damn you, I say you musht!’’ Had we not 
better see about this child trading while we will, and 
before we ‘‘ musht’’? 


LANDSCAPES AND LITHOGRAPHS. 


By LauRENCE BINyoN. 


HE history of landscape painting in Europe is a 
subject of many-sided interest. M. Emile Michel, 
whose large work on Rembrandt is well known, pub- 
lished some four years ago an elaborate book on this 
subject. An English translation of this has now been 
issued,7 though the reader is left to find out for himself 
that the work is not quite new. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with good repro- 
ductions. M. Michel discourses pleasantly and provides 
plenty of information, some of which, especially on 
French artists, is not too familiar to English readers ; 
but he makes little or no attempt to disengage the under- 
lying streams of tendency or to explore the mental 
attitude behind the works of art he describes. For after 
all it is as a chapter of the growth of the European 
mind that the history of landscape art attracts our 
deepest interest. It is not mere added material of 
representation that counts, it is the added means for 
expressing or suggesting man’s relation to the world 
around him. In the early landscape backgrounds of 
Italian or Netherlandish painting we see portrayed only 
such aspects of nature as minister to man’s sense of 
pleasure and peace. The Umbrians, with their blue and 
lucid spaces of profound sky, are more significant than 
most, because they made of those backgrounds some- 
thing spiritual, something expressive of the infinity in 
the free mind of man. Altdorfer again among the 
Germans, an artist whom M. Michel unaccountably 
omits, could, as in his ‘‘ Battle of Arbela’’, make sky 
and mountain a kind of elemental chorus to the human 
drama. Venetian landscape is sumptuous, the painters 
dwelling on those elements which attune themselves to 
their favourite mood of impassioned reverie; pastoral 


* A witness before the Committee on the working in large towns 
of the Children’s Employment Act. » 

+ “Great Masters of Landscape Painting.’ By M. Emile 
| Michel. London: Heinemann. 1910. 30s. net- 
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uplands, shadowy thickets and enclosing hills harmonise 
their shapes and colours as if to the music which the 
figures so often peopling these idyllic scenes are actually 
playing. But the august, the terrible side of nature is 
ignored or subordinated, as something out of relation 
with the human spirit, accidental or antagonistic. 
Leonardo and Direr, with their insatiable curiosity, 
their profound sense of wonder and interest in the 
natural world, hint at more searching conceptions in 
their singularly beautiful landscape studies. But ever! 
Leonardo does not give us what we miss in all the earlier 
landscape art of Europe, a poetic grasp of the life of 
Nature as a whole, man included. We get an intense 
feeling for the particular beauties of Nature, but not 
for Nature herself in all her energies. The sentiment 
expressed is reflected from the old prevailing conception 
of the earth as the centre of the universe and man as 
lord of the earth. 

M. Michel regards modern landscape as deriving 
from the art of Titian. But from the point of view I 
am now considering we should seek its origins rather 
in the calendars of the illuminated manuscripts with 
their pictures of the months and the dealings of man 
with Nature at each recurrent season. For here we 
find a fundamental relation of man to the earth ex- 
pressed; Nature is the giver of fruits and corn, sustain- 
ing human life, a fellow-labourer with humanity. The 
superb broad-acred landscapes of Rubens, the intense 
and powerful landscapes of Brueghel are classics in this 
tradition; and we find the same sentiment, implied or 
explicit, in Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Mill ’’, in Constable’s ‘‘ Corn- 
field’’, in Millet’s ‘‘Gleaners’’. Turner in his epic 
sea-pieces takes for theme the dealing of men with the 
water, the life they give to it or win from it. But 
Turner of course includes other tendencies. He began 
with topography, which is the counterpart of portraiture 
in figure-subjects. With the Dutch masters a national 
sentiment infused itself into such homely themes. But 
their sober pride becomes in Turner a passion and an 
exaltation ; and in his later work the sentiment expands 
from being national to being universal; lyrical though 
it is, it is not merely personal but glows with a kind of 
cosmic fervour. The latest stage of landscape art is 
reached when the human spirit goes out to identify itself 
with Nature’s energies, when it ‘‘ becomes what it con- 
templates ”’ 

From another point of view we might follow, were 
there space, the course of landscape-design ; I mean the 
way of disposing the main features of the landscape, 
spaces of sky, masses of trees, broken foregrounds, and 
the relations of these to each other. While the advances 
made by men who were purely landscape painters have 
been mostly in the mastery of tone, atmosphere and 
illumination, I suspect that it would be found that fresh 
and original ideas in design have come rather from the 
landscapes of figure-painters like Titian, Rubens, 
Velasquez, and, among recent masters, Puvis de 
Chavannes. For the weakness of landscape art is a 
tendency to lose vitality of design; the painter is apt, 
especially those who follow the modern fashion of paint- 
ing direct from nature, to surrender his mind to his 
materials. Exercise in figure-design begets the habit 
of emphasising the dominant motive and of conceiving 
the pictorial theme as a play of forces rather than as a 
composition of elements in themselves inert. 

M. Michel forbears from writing of living artists, 
and one gathers that his sympathy with contemporary 
art is very limited. Of recent landscape his treatment 
is one-sided and inadequate. Even so significant a 
figure as Whistler is ignored. And in his whole account 
of landscape art in England, except in the case of 
Turner and Constable, M. Michel is insufficiently in- 
formed. He has a keen appreciation of Constable, but 
only a limited admiration of Turner. The faults of 


Turner are obvious enough, and by dwelling on them it 
is easy to make out a superficially plausible case against 
him; but when all his failures are allowed for, his 
achievement stands for so much in modern landscape 
that even an unsympathetic criticism should be cautious 
in belittling it.. Yet it is possible that Turner is one of 
those eminently national geniuses whom only their own 


countrymen can fully understand, just as probably only 
Frenchmen fully enter into an art like that of Poussin. 

With all the masterpieces in one’s mind, it would be 
unkind to apply too severe comparisons to the land- 
scapes now to be seen in some of the London galleries. 
At the Leicester Galleries, for instance, there is a col- 
lection of water-colours, mostly of the early and middle 
Victorian time, which illustrates what landscape has 
usually been to the average practitioner—pleasant 
reminiscences of travel, the record of picturesque 
corners of the earth, an art of the holidays to refresh 
busy men. Deep emotion, fervent conception, are not 
to be sought here. But how much misapplied accom- 
plishment many of these men had! David Cox shows 
best in the room, with a group of good examples. The 
annual exhibition of a little band of landscape painters 
in the rooms of the Old Water-colour Society has a 
more serious atmosphere, and is worth a visit if only for 
the canvases of Mr. Leslie Thomson, whose sincere art 
is never without a fund of quiet charm. Sometimes Mr. 
Thomson seems to work on a scale too large for the 
design, so that we crave for bolder masses, for more 
enlivening emphasis. One certainly feels that in this 
collection of landscapes as a whole the painters tend 
to dilute their effects by lack of concentration and 
cheerful sacrifice of the unessential. A.few pictures 
stand out by stronger seizure of motive, such as Mr. 
Aumonier’s ‘‘ Dulas Valley ’’ and Mr. Paterson’s ‘‘ The 
Last of the ‘ Indomitable ’’’, though the composition of 
this last is crowded and rather restless. Mr. Thomson’s 
**Gravel Pit’’, with its apparition of silvery clouds 
coming up beyond the horizon, lingers also refreshingly 
in my recollection. 

At the Goupil Gallery there is a very attractive and 
interesting show of lithographs. The Senefelder Club 
is to be congratulated on this its second exhibition, 
which should do much to make people realise how indi- 
vidual an art lithography, a process which has been put 
to such base uses, can be in the right hands. It is not 
every artist to whom the medium is sympathetic, and 
not all the exhibitors know how to extract from it just 
its peculiar strength and charm, making their prints too 
much resemble etchings or mere reproductions of draw- 
ings. Some classic examples of Fantin Latour, in- 
cluded in the exhibition, show what the stone is capable 
of; and there are some of Manet’s powerful litho- 
graphs too. But one’s interest is chiefly in the living ; 
and it is evident that the art is being taken up to good 
purpose. ‘‘ The Canter ’’, by Anquetin, is an admirable 
example of the true lithograph, with its rich blacks and 
crisp accents; and in different modes M. Emile Claus, 
M. Henry de Groux, Mr. Joseph Pennell, Mr. E. A. 
Hope, Miss Mary Creighton, Mr. Ernest Jackson, and 
Mr. John Copley show us how stene and chalk respond 
to various needs and ways of seeing, to delicate 
subtlety as to brutal vigour. Examples of Legros and 
Charles Shannon, as well as of one or two famous Con- 
tinental masters, add to the interest of the show. 


AXE EDGE AND ITS BIRDS. 
By W. H. Hupson. 
HE ornithologists of to-day are a somewhat 
numerous tribe, including persons of varied 
tastes, habits, ambitions, and, above everything, 
means. Among them are a few fortunate individuals 


whose object in life is to seek out the least familiar 
species, the rarest in the iand or the most local in their 
distribution, or most difficult to get at and observe 
closely. Many of us would like to do our birding in 
that way, but few are free to take the whole year for a 
holiday, to travel long distances, to spend days, weeks, 
months in the quest—just to see and study some bird 
in its haunts—a pine forest in Rothiemurchus or some 
such ‘‘ vast contiguity of shade ’’, or a beetling cliff on 
the coast of Connemara, or a boggy moor or: marsh 
in the Shetlands or Orkneys, or in ‘‘ utmost Kilda’s 
lonely isle’’. They must be young, or, at all events, 
physically tough, and unless they can make it pay by 
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procuring specimens for their numerous friends (dealers 
and collectors all) they must have money enough to 
exist without work. These being the conditions, it is 
not strange that this wide-wandering, perpetual-holiday 
band should, if we exclude the suspects, be a small one 
and as enthusiastic in their pursuit as other open-air 
men are apt to be about hunting the fox, golfing, fish- 
ing, cricketing, shooting, motoring, and other forms of 
sport. 

Call them sportsmen, ornithologists, or bird-lovers 
pure and simple, I envy them their magnificent freedom 
and could ask for no happier life than theirs. It is 
like that of the person whose delight is in anthropology 
in passing from land to land, seeing many and various 
races of men, visiting remote districts whose inhabitants 
through long centuries of isolation have preserved the 
features and mental characteristics of their remote 
progenitors. To pursue wild birds in that way—to 
follow knowledge like a sinking star, to be and to 
know much until I became a name for always wander- 
ing with a hungry heart—that was my one desire; but 
alas! it was never in my power. Compared with the 
disencumbered ones I am like an ordinary man, walk- 
ing on the earth, to men of lighter bodies and nimbler 
minds who have found out how to fly and are like birds 
chasing birds. 

Nevertheless there are compensations. The very 
restraints which annoy us may not be without their 
advantages. The rare experience of finding myself at 
last in the presence of some long-wished-for bird, com- 
paring it with its imaginary mental portrait and with 
the mental images of its nearest relations, and finally 
of being able to add this one new portrait to the gallery 
existing in the mind—my best possession and chief 
delight—perhaps affords me a keener pleasure than can 
be experienced by the man of unlimited opportunities. 
My humbler triumph is like that of the lover of litera- 
ture of small means, who from time to time, by some 
lucky chance, becomes the possessor of some long- 
desired book. For how much greater is his joy in 
fingering and in reading it than the wealthy owner of a 
great library can know! It is true the poor book-lover 
dreams of better things: more leisure to hunt, more 
money to buy—a legacy perhaps from some kindly 
being he knows not of, which will enable him to grasp 
greater prizes than have ever come in his way. So with 
me: year by year I dream of longer journeys into 
remoter and wilder places in search of other charming 
species not yet seen ia their native haunts. And that 
was my dream last winter—it always is my dream— 
which, when summer came round, found its usual 
ending. The longer journey had to be postponed to 
another year and a shorter one taken; so it came about 
that I got no further than the Peak district, just to 
spend a few weeks during the breeding season with 
half a dozen birds, all familiar enough to most ornitho- 
logists, but which are not found, at all events not all 
together, nearer to London than the Derbyshire hills. 

Axe Edge, where I elected to stay, is not the highest 
hill in that part, being about eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea, whereas Kinder Scout rises to quite two 
thousand; but I found it high enough for one who 
modestly prefers walking and cycling on the level 
ground. And here I found what I wanted—the bird life 
peculiar to the district—grouse, curlew, golden plover, 
snipe and summer snipe, water and ring ouzel. The 
unlovely town of Buxton is close by, set in a hollow in 
the midst of monstrously ugly lime works. The little 
town is also much tortured with motor cars and is 
blown on with stinging, suffocating white dust. 
Happily I was soon off the hated limestone, settled in 
one of the poor little stony farmhouses in a hollow or 
valley-head on the adjacent hill, the whole central part 
of which forms a vast moor or tableland, broken at the 
borders and cut through with ravine-like valleys, or 
cloughs, with steep rocky sides and rushing burns 
below, the beginnings of the Wye, the Dove, the Dane, 
and the Goyt rivers. From Axe Edge on one side you 
look down on Buxton and the hilly limestone country 
beyond—a naked ugly land with white patches showing 
everywliere through the scanty grass covering. From 


this prospect of scabby or leprous looking hills one 
turns with unspeakable relief to the immense tableland 
of Axe Edge, where you are off the lime on the grit- 
stone formation, harsh and desolate in aspect, but 
covered with a dense growth of heather, bilberry, and 
coarse bog grasses—a habitation of birds. 

Few persons live on this high moor; the farms are 
not visible until you get to the edge of it and can look 
down on the slopes below and the valleys, where the 
small cottage-like stone farmhouses are seen sprinkled 
over the earth, each with its few little green fields walled 
round with stone. They are the meanest-looking, most 
unhomelike farms you will find in England, for they 
have no gardens, few or no shade trees, and there is 
no sign of cultivation anywhere. From one side, look- 
ing towards Leek, I counted twenty-six farms, and at 
not one of them did they grow a potato or a cabbage 
or a flower; and if you go all round the hill you could 
count two or three hundred farms like these. Each one 
has its stone-fenced fields, on which a few cows feed, and, 
if the summer is not too cold, a little hay is made for the 
winter. It is all the cattle get, as there are no roots. 
The sheep, if any are kept, are up on the moor, a long- 
woolled, horned animal with black spotted face and 
looking all black from its habit of lying in the peat 
holes. They are not in flocks and are not folded, but 
live on the moor in small parties of two or three to half 
a dozen. The farmers depend mainly on their lean 
ill-fed cows for a livelihood; they make butter and 
feed a pig or two with the skim milk. They live on 
bacon and buttermilk themselves, and bread which they 
make or buy, but vegetables and fruit are luxuries. To 
one from almost any other part of the country it seems 
a miserable existence, yet the farmers are not less 
attached to their rude homes and little bleak holdings 
than others, and though they abuse the landlord or his 
agent because they cannot have the land for nothing, 
they seem to be pretty well satisfied with their lot. 
I even thought they were too well contented and wanted 
to know why they did not try to grow a few cabbages 
or potatoes in some sheltered nook for the house; 
some said it was useless to attempt it on account of 
the May and June frosts, and others said that the 
owners objected to the ground being broken up! I also 
asked several farmers why they did not cut bracken, 
which was plentiful enough, to serve as bedding for the 
cows, since they could not get straw. They answered 
that occasionally a farmer did so, but it was not the 
custom and they thought the cows did just as well 
without any bedding at all! ; : 

I pitied the cows; but perhaps they were right; it 
may well be that the domestic animals, like their 
masters, have become adapted during many genera- 
tions to a starvation land, to lie in winter on a hard, 
cold, stone floor and to keep alive on the smallest 
amount of food of the poorest kind, and yet to flourish 
in a way and yield milk. 

But though they appear to be a contented, they are 
not a happy-looking or a lively people. They have 
colourless faces and for good looks or brightness or 
intelligence compare badly with the inhabitants of the 
adjoining districts and with the people of England 
generally, north and south. The children are naturally 
more attractive than the adults; they have the bright- 
ness proper to their time of life, which makes their 
dirty little faces shine; but it is rare to find a pretty 
one. What has made this people of the Peak what 
they are, so unlike their neighbours, so wholly absorbed 
in their own affairs and oblivious of the world outside ; 
mentally isolated, like the inhabitants of a lonely island? 
It was a depressing experience to converse with youths 
and young men of an age when if any romance, any 
enthusiasm, exists it is bound to show itself. They were 
too serious—they were even solemn, and gave one the 
idea that they had all been recently converted to 
Methodism and were afraid to smile or to say a frivolous 
or unnecessary word lest it should be set down against 
them by an invisible recording clerk, standing, pen 
behind his ear, at their elbow, intently listening. There 
was no trace of that fiery spirit, that intensity of life, 
that passion for music, sport, drinking and fighting, 
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for something good or bad which distinguishes their 
very next-door neighbours, the Lancastrians. What is 
it then—the soil, the altitude and bleak climate, the 
hard conditions of life, or what? One knows of other 
districts where life is just as hard, where the people 
have yet some brightness of mind, some energy, some 
passion in them. I gave it up; there was no time for 
brooding over such problems; my quest was birds, not 
men. 

Moreover, now at the end of May the first unmis- 
takable signs of spring were becoming visible on that 
lofty moor of a hard and desolate aspect which I had 
made my home. Frosts and fogs and cold winds were 
not so persistent; there were better intervals; then 
came a beautiful warm day—the first fine really warm 
day, the natives proudly assured me, which they had 
experienced since the previous August. The little stone- 
enclosed fields had taken a livelier green, and on wet 
spots and by the burns the shining vellow marsh- 
marigolds were in bloom. But the chief change to 
spring on the high wintry moor was in the appearance 
of the bilberry bushes, growing everywhere in dense 
patches among the heather. They had now put on their 
first leaves and they were like the young leaves of the 
oak in spring 

against the sun shene— 

Some very red and some a glad light grene. 
And this wild place was a habitation of birds, and these 
were the people I had come to see and listen to, who 
were, indeed, more to me than the human inhabitants. 


SEA MISTS. 

HE rarely trodden path, which winds down the 
combe alongside a little brook, makes a turn about 

a great square-sided rock in the bracken and gives a 
sudden opening to the view. It is a view familiar 
enough on English coasts, a triangular gap between 
grey cliffs patched with dark gorse and rusty swathes 
of fern across which, high lifted and straight of edge, 
stands like a dark blue wall, or hangs like a shimmer- 
ing curtain, the clear plane of the sea. We know these 
sea coasts so well that even where there are no works 
of men to affect the wildness of the scene, no live things 
stirring but the gulls which wheel overhead and drift 
by, turning their heads aslant to look downwards as 
they go, we are apt to lose a good deal of the peculiar 
influence of the place, the signs of distinctive character 
and power of touching emotion possessed by every 
aspect of unspoiled landscape. It might be good for 
a man at times to try to forget a little of our dulling 
jamiliarity, and recover something of the thoughts which 
must have moved in the primeval wanderer from inland 
who first found his way down the valley windings and 
stopped suddenly, with one hand on the very angle of 
the granite boulder here, to gaze at the strange sight 
before him, the undreamed end of his world, a barrier 
or a veil as mysterious and as impassable as the sky 
itself, changeful like the sky too in light and dark, 
with voices like the winds, and somewhere a low 
thunder that never ceased to roll. We should see new 
sights if we could throw ourselves back thus in ex- 
perience—the distance is not so great as we might sup- 
pose—and forget for a while the ships, the charted 
ocean courses, the voyagers that count the hours till 
they reach the other side. There is no secret to be 
won from Nature without a payment out of our own 
stock ; we have to balance the rifling of the unprofaned 
mystery against all the knowledge of the deep that has 
grown since the first raft or hollowed log was launched ; 
since the day when the earliest navigators, riding in 
half-fearful play on a pine-trunk stranded among the 
rock pools, felt it suddenly alive beneath them as a 
larger ripple of the flow lifted the warm seaweed about 
their feet. We have got our answer from the deep 


sea ; but we have lost the marvel, the infinite guess, that 
once met us on the cliff’s edge or the sands. 

On a soft winter day, when the clear thin sunlight 
steals out and fades along the sides of the combe, bring- 
ing out the smell of the wet brown fern and the gorse 


already in flower, when the air in the lee of the great 
rock is mild enough to encourage half an hour’s medita- 
tion, a man who cares to keep his fancy in play may 
go some way to forgetting all about discoveries and 
dominion of the elements, and may finally behold the 
sea as it looks to an eye with barbaric instincts, that 
has not yet found out the tricks of Nature’s sleight of 
hand. He may contrive to see it no longer as a floor or 
plain, in the light of the science of perspective and 
converging lines, but in its first aspect as a vertical 
barrier, dark blue, keen edged, or as a half-pellucid 
screen, such as might have been the gate of the true 
dreams. This vision of the world’s first days, which 
lives again in each of us in a year or so of our child- 
hood, may be recaptured for a moment by the grown 
man, but it is hard to keep. If so much as a brown 
sail should creep round one of the headlands of the 
cove, flutter a minute as it comes round to the helm, 
and lean down to the wind as it slants away on its 
course from the land, the illusion is gone instantly ; and 
the mystic veil turns again to the level plain whose 
furthest verge, seemingly an intensely bright and 
narrow line of light against the colourless spaces of the 
lower sky, is known in reality to signify league-wide 
fields of sunlit water. The wind is off the sea, and as 
the clouds range towards the land this thread of light 
goes out, and the day glooms a little under thickening 
air. A mile or two from the shore the glimmering 
expanse is blurred beneath a dragging edge of vapour, 
the sea fades into the cloud, and is not roughened as 
it would be under a scud of rain. The little brown sail, 
not far now from her fishing ground, has suddenly 
vanished; in another moment sea and sky are blotted 
out together, and the sea-mist comes drifting into the 
combe, the soft grey fringes trailing along the slopes on 
either hand, now thinning their web to show the jagged 
pinnacles of the cliff-top and a glimpse of blue beyond, 
now descending to hide the corse-clumps fifty yards 
away. The daylight under t» mist is a little grey 
and cold; but there is a sense 4: sunshine not very far 
overhead, and from time to time the air flushes with a 
bright suffusion, and through a filmy opening breaks 
for a moment the glitter of the sea. Then a heavier 
surge of vapour rolls inshore; the flanks of the combe 
loom for an instant as blackening shadows and dis- 
appear, and only the mass of granite close at hand, 
with its grey-green lichen and patches of black moss, 
and the sharp outline of the bramble leaves and gorse 
at its foot stand solid against the void. The mist has 
the power to muffle sound as well as to thicken light. 
The little stream which here runs deep down in the 
fern, and here wells out over bright green grass, drips 
and tinkles clearly close at hand; but the murmur of 
the tide washing the shore sounds strangely thin and 
distant. The warning gun from the lighthouse on a 
headland three or four miles to the windward shakes 
the air with an abrupt thud, felt as a pulsation rather 
than a sound, all resonance and roll choked in the 
dense air. Somewhere in the white obscurity a 
steamer’s siren drones, answered instantly by another 
on a deeper note, nearer inshore, a hoarse, muffled blast 
that curiously recalls other sounds—the angry terror 
of a strayed bullock on a strange road, the buzzing 
struggle of a bee fast in a spider’s web. The dull con- 
cussion of the lighthouse gun comes now fainter, now 
a little fuller at each minute’s repetition; but every 
blast of the deep horn in the offing is nearer and louder, 
till it seems that it must be close under the cliff wall. 
Then all at once the fog drifts upwards off the sea, and 
trails inland with coiling fringes; and there beneath, 
right under the headland, is the lost steamer moving 
slowly ahead, unharmed inside a labyrinth of deadly 
rocks, with perhaps half a fathom to spare under her 
keel. The ripple from her screw ceases, and she lies 
there in the soft sunlight, a startling apparition of the 
new world to rout any lingering sea-fancies of the old. 
So close under the land, overhung, it almost seems, by 
one leaning spire of the cliff face, she affects the mind 
with a sort of breathless sense of confusion, of some- 
thing monstrous, half dreadful and half absurd. Every 
detail of her build is staringly clear: her red bottom, 
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the white-banded ochre of her funnel, the stretched 
canvas on the bridge, the smoke-blackened derrick 
and its tackle; the sharply legible lettering of the 
** Epaminondas ”’ on the bow, with its odd unsuitable- 
ness, brings to mind inscriptions that one reads on 
headstones in the churchyards of the coast. As the 
boat lies there she is worse to look at, alive amongst 
those blind-missed dangers, than the dead hull reared 
up across the reef or settling into the blown sands. 

The water whitens about the screw again, and she 
backs slowly for half her length, lies still, creeps for- 
ward by inches as her head falls away seawards ; and 
at last moves between breaking water and naked rock, 
over passages where the reef shows dark-purple on the 
white sand bottom, and away from the shore where she 
so nearly found her last berth. The sun shines, and 
the mist, no more a formless shroud, is caught up into 
soft-breasted clouds, hanging just clear of the floor of 
the sea, leaning here and there to touch it with a faint 
shadowy reflex. There is no straight-edged horizon, 
no line to show where the sky and sea meet ; the water 
glitters in pale breadths which sometimes look to be 
above the clouds : the little brown sail, far away in the 
Channel, seems to hang in air. The steamer, as she 
crosses a lane of twinkling sun, is changed from a 
red-bottomed, yellow-funnelled tramp to a hollow grey 
shade, half drowned in the dazzle, the mere phantasm 
of a ship which might be Argo herself. 

No other aspect of the sea ever gave such a sense of 
the boundless level of its plains nor of the nearness of 
the vault which over-arches it. The gleaming vapours, 
drooping in dim wreaths to touch the waves, resting 
like a roof across the waste moorland of the inland hills, 
impress the sense with the shallowness of man’s tene- 
ment, the mere surface-film of earth to which our 
courses are confined. There is no danger of our being 
allowed to forget to any practical purpose that the earth 
is round, and that we must explore the surface of it till 
the circumference brings us back to the point we 
launched from. We will try once more to behold for a 
moment glimpses that would make us less forlorn, to 
see in the cleft of the valley’s mouth the shimmering 
sunlit veil, not as the world’s highway, but as the gate 
of dreams. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RADICALISM IN SCOTTISH COUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 

Sir,—Although perhaps a little late in the day, may I 
say a word on this interesting subject? I may say that 
I am a Liberal and a Churchman, and happen to know 
pretty intimately what is being said and thought among 
a large number of Scotsmen of the same ways of 
thinking. 

I felt that your correspondent’s original article on 
the failure of the Unionists in the agricultural districts 
of Scotland was most interesting and fair-minded, but 
far from adequate as explaining the whole situation. 
The absence of thé lairds from the parish churches and 
the severance of the class interests are regretted, but 
on the whole these things count for very little in the 
political temper of the electorate. The causes are very 
much wider and deeper, but it would take too much 
of your space to go into them. 

In his letter in reply to W. C. Murison, however, 
your correspondent falls into rather a strange error, if 
he is still resident in Scotland and engaging in affairs. 
He says, of the prospective Church union: 

** The sole reason for the Disruption in 1843 having 
been removed by the abolition of lay patronage, there 
seems little ground for doubt that the joint committee 
of the-two Churches appointed to devise a scheme of 


-reunion will bring their labours to a successful issue.’’ 


So far is this from being the case that very few 
in Scotland who know what is going on have any 
expectation whatever that the two committees will 
accomplish anything in the way of reunion. The supreme 
difficulty is Disestablishment. Although it was no 


part of the Disruption programme, it is so now with the 


United Free Church, and for a generation or two yet 
will probably remain so. The Church of Scotland will 
not give up the Establishment ; the United Free Church 
will not accept the Establishment : hence a continuation 
of the separate Churches, probably, as I say, for many 
years yet. 

There is one thing, however, which may alter the 
complexion of affairs. If the Liberal party should be 
misguided enough to take up the Disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland we shall see a very different 
state of aftairs from the present as regards the political 
representation of Scotland. Scottish Churchmen are 
not much concerned about the Disestablishment of the 
English Church in Wales, because they recognise that 
there it is an alien Church, with all the defects and dis- 
advantages of such. In England it is different, and in 
Scotland the Establishment is precisely in the position 
of the Establishment in England. Probably 75 per 
cent. of its members ordinarily vote Liberal, but 
on a proposal to discstablish and disendow, the voting 
will be very much the other way. And Liberal members 
of Parliament who know what is going on know quite 
well that that is so. , 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A ScortTisH CHURCHMAN. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing I have noticed the 
article in the new ‘‘ Hibbert Journal ’’ on ** The Eccle- 
siastical Situation in Scotland’’, by Dr. Donald Mac- 
millan, in which he says: ‘* No one, not even the most 
sanguine, can expect that the present conference 
[between the Established and the United Free 
Churches] will result in anything tangible’’. That is 
the feeling among all those in both Churches who know 
precisely what is going on.—A. S. C. 


UNIONIST PROPAGANDA IN WALES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Brynhyfryd, Builth, 11 January 1o1r. 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your article on 
the Welsh elections, which is only too true. But at the 
next election Conservatism should become stronger in 
the counties if speakers will only use the most simple 
of language and demonstrate as far as possible their 
facts with illustrations. The ignorance of the electorate 
in the country districts is astounding, and the Unionist 
speaker is as a rule quite over their heads, whereas the 
Radical, who relies on Disestablishment and stirring up 
class hatred, gets to the level of his audience. This is a 
small point, but it will pay our speakers to remember 
next time. I am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 
Joun S. Huxtey. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


179 S. Stephen’s House, Westminster Bridge, S.W. 
18 January Ig11. 

Sir,—Mr. Rosenbaum in summarising, in his most 
interesting article, the results of the recent election 
states that ‘* The Government majority in the House 
of Commons is several times larger than their due. 
The abolition of plural voting withowt a measure of 
redistribution so as to give equal representation to 
equal electorates would hopelessly exaggerate this 
disparity 

The first statement is undoubtedly true, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand why one with so intimate a know- 
ledge of electoral statistics as Mr. Rosenbaum should 
suggest that the adoption of equal electorates would 
in any way counteract the effect of the abolition of 
plural voting. In any estimate of the effect of the 
adoption of equal electoral districts it must be assumed 
that parties would predominate in those districts in 
which they are at present in a majority. For example, 
Liberals would be as successful in Scotland and Wales 
as they are now, whether equal electoral districts were 
adopted or not. The minorities would obtain no 
greater share of the representation. 

With equal electorates the Nationalist representa- 
tion in Ireland would be reduced, and the Government 
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majority in that country would probably fall from 65 
to 34. But, on the other hand, the adoption of equal 
electoral districts in Great Britain would probably 
raise the Government’s majority from 61 to 88. These 
estimates can be easily verified. In Great Britain the 
Ministerialists hold 314 seats with a total electorate of 
4,007,327, or an average of 12,762, and the Unionists 
hold 253 seats with an electorate of 2,997,452, or an 
average of 11,848. Taking the United Kingdom as a 
whole, the Ministerialists hold 398 seats with an elec- 
torate of 4,544,022, or an average of 11,417, the 
Unionists hold 272 seats with an _ electorate of 
3,149,061, or an average of 11,577. 

The effect of redistribution on a basis of equal elec- 
torates would do no more ‘than reduce the Govern- 
ment’s majority from 126 to 122, and the only possible 
way by which this majority could be brought into har- 
mony with its real support in the country is by the 
adoption of a system of proportional representation. 
The abolition of plural voting, with or without equal 
electorates, would doubtless increase the Government 
majority. There would be a larger number of con- 
stituencies in which the Unionist minority would be 
unrepresented. A system of proportional representa- 
tion alone secures ‘* one vote one value ’’, for it ensures 
that the vote of each elector shall have an equal in- 
fluence upon the composition of the representative 
Chamber. 

Pamphlets explanatory of this reform will be gladly 
sent on application to Yours faithfully, 

Joun H. Humpureys, 

Hon. Sec. the Proportional Representation Society. 


HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Downpatrick. 

Sir,—I have read a letter signed C. F. Ryder in 
your issue of 3 January, and I have read it with great 
regret. The course which is apparently urged in it is : 
save England by giving Ireland over to the Nationalists. 
Yes, but will you save England? Get rid of the 
Nationalists from Westminster, and Mr. Ryder will 
be able to preserve his private property from the 
Socialists! Does he really think he will? Does Mr. 
Ryder think that he will preserve the heart of the 
Empire by cutting off its limbs? Does anyone 
imagine that, when the Protestant bone has _ been 
thrown to the National Cerberus, Cerberus will never 
be hungry again? Does anyone imagine that Ireland 
will be easier governed when the loyal and Protestant 
population have been betrayed by England, who placed 
them here? In the plans of our military defenders, in 
the lucubrations of our admirals, does anyone note the 
possibility of Ireland becoming a German base of 
operations? Does Mr. Ryder ever ask himself what 
the Protestants of Ireland will do if betrayed by 
England ? 

I tell him that there are thousands in Ulster to-day 
who prefer Germany and the German Emperor to the 
rule of John Redmond, Patrick Ford, and the Molly 
Maguires. I am etc., 

L. A. Pooter. 


THE NEW REGIME IN TURKEY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
21 December 1910. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Fairplay ’’ does well to 
call attention to the state of affairs which still prevails 
in Macedonia despite the existence of ‘‘ constitutional 
government ’’, despite the repeated assurances of 


Ottoman Ministers. Everywhere throughout the 
Empire similar brutalities have accompanied the 
carrying-out of the policy of the Young Turks: the 


suppression of the non-Turk races, the welding of the 
heterogeneous nationalities into one Ottoman whole, is 
being attempted in a manner which can only bring 
disaster in company with the inevitable failure. 

Here, for example, is an extract from a letter from 
Scutari, Albania: ‘‘ Last week a shocking thing 
A wretched Shala man was flogged to 


happened here. 


death with the utmost barbarity. He and several 
others were thrown into prison, untried, and held as 
hostages for others that the Government could not 
catch—innocent in fact. The wife of this man brought 
him food, as is customary. The soldier on guard in- 
sulted her. When this soldier went up to the room on 
the top floor, where the mountain men were, the Shala 
man accused him. The soldier retorted. A fight 
began. The Shala man threw the soldier out of the 
window, and he was severely injured. Several other 
soldiers entered the room, and there was a struggle. 
The wretched man was bayoneted, then taken out 
and flogged—cut to pieces, it is said—and condemned 
to be hanged. He was taken to the Turkish hospital 
to be cured before hanging, and there treated with 
hideous barbarity—tied hand and foot to his bed and 
refused water. The poor wretch died on Sunday after 
three days’ agony. Seven men who helped to fight the 
soldiers were punished by being hung by their feet head 
downward.”’ 

The examples quoted by ‘* Fairplay ’’ and myself 
are no isolated cases. Dozens—hundreds—such can 
be given. This is the normal administrative system of 
New Turkey; and it helps us to understand why the 
subject-races are becoming united as never before for 
resistance to the common oppressor. Greeks and 
Albanians have long been friends; but co-operation 
between Greek and Bulgar in Macedonia is a new 
thing: only those who know how bitter was the old 
rivalry can realise how intolerable must be the tyranny 
which is destroying it. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. N. Ewer. 


THE RE-VULGARISING OF THE MUSIC-HALL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Mr. Blathwayt is quite wrong and I am quite 
right. Stars are very well in the music-hall; super- 
stars spell ruin for the management and incidentally, 
as I endeavoured to show, make for vulgarity in the 
other turns. The Palace has certainly engaged stars 
and doubtless paid them fine salaries ; it has not ruined 
itself by engaging super-stars, like some other halls, 
which, if report be true, must eat up the whole salary 
list. This is the point of my fwo articles on the 
music-hall. Faithfully yours, 

Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 
HAD DICKENS GOOD BUSINESS INSTINCT? 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
65 Springfield Road, S. John’s Wood N.W. 
it January 

Sir,—Dickens is on the tapis. Amongst other 
virtues accredited to him it has been said that he was 
a better man of business than the majority of writers. 
Still, when he wished evidently to close a novel by 
placing characters, for whom he sought to ensure his 
readers’ sympathy, in circumstances calculated to secure 
them a sufficiency of means, he did not always reckon 
for contingencies which were extremely likely to occur 
in the course of nature. Take for example ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop’’. Dick Swiveller was beyond a doubt 
several years older than the Marchioness. When he 
first made her acquaintance she was a mere child. He 
subsequently maintained her at school for half-a-dozen 
years, by which time, according to Dickens, she was, 
‘* at a moderate guess, full nineteen years of age’’s 
So, when she promptly married him, he, Dick Swiveller, 
must have been nearer thirty than twenty. Dickens 
does not record that he subsequently followed any trade 
or profession. Mr. Swiveller’s aunt had left him an 
annuity of cne hundred and fifty pounds, and so long 
as the couple possessed this together there is no reason 
for supposing that an economical wife like the Mar- 
chioness could not manage that they should live on it 
comfortably. So far so good. But it would be ridiculous 
to assume that Dick Swiveller, a dissipated fellow when 
young, would be likely to outlive the Marchioness, 
What, then, was she going to live upon in the event 
of his predeceasing her? His annuity was not one of 
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the comfortable revertible modern kind, the amount of 
which is originally divisible between two parties, and 
then the survivor comes in for the whole. No, it is 
to be feared that people of average common sense must 
agree that the Marchioness’ prospects of ending her 
days with a sufficiency were problematical. 

Yours faithfully, ALGERNON WARREN, 


‘A PILL TO STOP AN EARTHQUAKE.” 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
The York Club, Toronto, 3 January 19grr. 

Sir,—In an editorial note in your issue of 3 December 
you ask ‘‘ Did not Lord Morley describe Lord Wemyss’ 
reform scheme for the House of Lords as ‘a pill to stop 
an earthquake?’ Lord Wemyss, at any rate’’, you 
add, ‘‘ writes to the press to quote the saying ’’. 

The author of the phrase will be found, I think, to have 
been John Bright. My authority for so thinking is the 
volume of ‘* Political Portraits ’’, by ‘‘ A Prominent Lon- 
don Journalist ’’, published in the early ’seventies—a 
collection of admirable biographical studies, which first 
appeared at intervals in the ‘* Daily News ”’ of 1872-3, 
and will doubtless be well known to many of the older 
generation of London journalists. In the chapter on 
Bright these sentences appear : 

‘* No orator has contributed to the public stock more 
images and phrases that will live than Mr. Bright. Mr. 
Disraeli as the mountebank, with a pill for the earth- 
quake, and Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman as the Scotch 
terrier party, of which no one could tell the head from 
the tail, belong now to history as completely as the 
Adullamites and the fancy franchises to our political 
vecabulary.”’ 

By the way, has the authorship of these excellent 
sketches ever been disclosed? I have heard them 
variously attributed, arnong others, to the late Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, and to a former editor of the 
‘** Fortnightly Review ’’—in either case, I think, incor- 
rectly. In literary quality, and for penetrating yet 
equitable judgment, nothing better, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, has appeared in their field. 

Yours very truly, 
F, W. Geracp FirzGeravp. 


‘“LES FAUVES D’AFRIQUE.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Temple, 1g January 1911. 
Sir,—In the notice of the above work, which 
appeared in the Review of last Saturday, the author 
was referred to as M. Dugmore, ‘‘a French sports- 
man ’’. In the absence, so far as I observed, of specific 
information in or about the book itself, I assumed that 
its author was a Frenchman, as none other could have 
written in French so idiomatically. I learn now that 
the book is a translation of one originally published in 
English by Mr. Heinemann last year under the title of 
“*Camera Adventures in the African Wilds’’. I also 
learn that Mr. Dugmore is an American citizen of 
Scotch descent. 
Regretting that I was misled, 
I am yours obediently, THE REVIEWER. 


‘*“UNEXPLORED SPAIN.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Houxty, Wark, Northumberland, 
17 January 1g1t. 
Sir,—In reference to your notice of the above work, 
may I inquire if your reviewer is one of those whose 
accuracy (not to say bona fides) is impugned in that 
book at page 272, first paragraph? And, if so, whether 
he has allowed his resentment thereat to upset that 
impartial and judicial equilibrium of mind which ought to 
govern an honest critic? The virulence of his remarks 
seems to leave no other explanation possible. 
I am, etc., ABEL CHAPMAN. 
[This letter is, both in the correct and vulgar sense 
of the word, impertinent. If Mr. Chapman wants to 
impugn the honesty of the review, let him do so in 
court.—Ep. S. R.] 


REVIEWS. 


TO INDIA THROUGH TURKEY AND 
PERSIAN DESERTS. 


“ Overland to India.” By Sven Hedin. London: Mac- 
millan. 1910. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


“Through Persia in Disguise.” By Colonel C. E 
Stewart. Edited by B. Stewart. London: Rout: 
ledge. 1910. 15s. net. 


‘THE overland route to India has a very special 
political importance at the present moment, in 
view of the Ottoman Government’s resolve to permit 
Germany to push forward the Asia Minor railway to 
Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, only a few days’ sail 
from Karachi and Bombay, a concession coupled with 
the disconcerting announcement from Potsdam that 
Russia is to co-operate in the move. Besides this 
line, a practical proposal for another has just been 
put forward by Russian financiers. It is for a railway 
through Persia which will link up the existing Russian 
and Indian lines, by which the through journey from 
London to Bombay, of about 5700 miles, could be made 
under seven days for £40, as against some £60 for a 
journey of nearly double that period by the London- 
Brindisi route. 

The great political, as well as commercial, im- 
portance of such railway lines through the Near 
East has long been recognised. Great Britain, as 
the Power most affected by the Persian Gulf line, was 
minded ten years ago to join Germany in the under- 
taking; but out of deference to the wishes of Russia 
broke off negotiations and made common cause against 
the line with Russia and France. Now, however, 
Russia, despite assurances in the recent understanding 
with England for joint action in Asia, has by the Pots- 
dam agreement quietly taken to herself the place which 
she had persuaded Great Britain to yieid up. This is 
calculated to disturb seriously Britain’s present para- 
mount position in the Gulf. 

The feasibility of the Bagdad line has long been 
evident. One of the earlier pioneer investigators of the 
route was Colonel C. E. Stewart, who in 1869 and sub- 
sequently traversed the country, for a time in the 
disguise of an Armenian. His diary has just been 
published. Fresh impetus has been given to the con- 
struction of the line by Sir William Willcocks having 
included it as an essential part of his vast irrigation 
scheme by which the Euphrates and Tigris valleys may 
reasonably be expected to become a second Egypt, and 
so contribute to the financial and economic regeneration 
of Turkey. 

It was by no such easy and direct route, hows 
ever, that Dr. Sven Hedin proceeded ‘‘ Overland to 
India ’’ in the winter of 1905-1906, on his way to his 
last exploration of Tibet. With his known predilection 
for unexplored deserts, he selected the unfrequented 
and little-known salt deserts of Persia, which stretch 
from Teheran eastwards through Khorasan, Seistan 
and Baluchistan to Quetta on the Indian railway system. 
As a result we obtain much geographical information 
that is new and a breezy narrative of adventure; 
though there is no mention, of course, of either the 
Bagdad or the newly proposed Persian railway 
scheme. 

Dr. Hedin was no stranger to those regions, having 
twice before traversed other parts of them. In his first 
journey he tells us he ‘‘ was a member of a large Arabian 
caravan from Bagdad, poor as a student, without a 
servant. Now I travelled as a gentleman and had a 
caravan of my own and could go whither I chose’’. At 
Trebizond, on the Black Sea, his point of departure for 
the drive of eight hundred miles eastwards across 
Armenia to Teheran, we breathe the atmosphere of the 
nomads and hear the caravan camel bells, the musical 
jingle of which never leaves the traveller till India is 
reached. Erzerum, the capital of Armenia, is a place 
of great antiquity. It was a stronghold of the Romans, 
standing as it does at a point of strategical importance, 
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whence roads radiate to all parts of Western Asia, and 
its name is said to mean “‘ the land of Rome’’ (Ersen- 
el-Rum). Beyond it rises the isolated volcanic cone of 
Ararat, suggestively like Fuji Yama. It is known to 
the Persians as ‘* Noah’s Mount’’ (Koh-i-No), and the 
traditional tomb of the Patriarch is a shrine of pil- 
grimage on its eastern slope. In the mountain three 
empires meet—Russia, Turkey and Persia. 

- ‘Turkish misgovernment in Armenia receives scathing 
comment. ‘‘ More injurious than bloody massacres is 
the systematic persecution of the Christians. Murder 
of Armenians is left unpunished, Armenian girls are 
carried off by Mohammedans and forced to go over to 
Islam. The peasant must return home from the fields 
before sunset with his oxen or they are stolen. Through 
unequal taxation the iand is passing into Mohammedan 
hands. The Kurd militia are really bandits who under 
official Turkish protection rob the Armenians with 
impunity. One is touched by compassion for those 
unfortunate and oppressed people, and experiences a 
feeling of grief and shame that the Great Powers of 
Europe can in our modern time look on passively while 
Turkish dogs crush down a Christian people.”’ 

Nor in Persia under the decadent rule of the suc- 
cessors of Xerxes and Darius is the government better. 
‘The leading men in Persia’’, says Dr. Hedin, 
‘“‘ deserve hanging, for as the country is now managed 
it must advance quickly towards complete dissolution 
and ruin.’’ Colonel Stewart's opinion, like that of sub- 
sequent travellers, ‘was that ‘‘ The Persians, like all 
cowards, are very cruel... . I had had much expe- 
rience of Afghans and believed them to be treacherous, 
but before I had done with the Persians I came to 
the conclusion that the Afghans were by comparison 
the most straightforward and honest people in the 
world ”’. 

From Teheran, on the edge of the great salt desert, 
the Kavir, began the long ride of fifteen hundred miles 
on the back of a camel. To those who think of a camel 
only as a sullen, vicious beast of burden, we would 
commend Dr. Hedin’s affectionate eulogy of his riding 
camel. ‘‘ He would come up to my tent and put his 
head through the opening to get a piece of bread, and 
nosed quite familiarly about my pockets. I took his 
shaggy head into my lap and stroked his nose and eyes 
and he never showed the least dislike to me. Our friend- 
ship became stronger every day that passed, and I 
dreaded the day we should at last have to part from 
each other.’’ 

The most amazing fact, perhaps, about the great 
deserts which cover the face of Eastern Persia is that 
they are toa large extent comparatively modern in origin. 
The remains of numerous buildings, villages, cultivated 
fields, woods, and irrigation channels attest the fact 
that these desert tracks formerly, as in Khotan and the 
adjoining parts of Central Asia, supported a compara- 
tively large population. To explain the origin of these 
deserts it has been customary to consider the latter as 
in great measure the result of the process of desicca- 
tion and increasing drought which has undoubtedly been 
going on in Asia since the glacial period. But a leading 
factor in the change has been shown to be the with- 
drawal of that human agency which actively opposes 
the encroachments of the outer deserts. The very 
religion of the country, indeed, exhorts its votaries to 
fight for the land against the desert as a struggle for 
life. Zoroaster says in effect: Night and sleep are 
hostile powers. By the uprising of the sun the power of 
the demons is restricted. Thanks to the sun irrigation, 
agriculture and other productive works can be carried 
out whereby the extension of the desert is checked ; and 
he prescribes the planting of trees, the construction of 
water-channels, sinking of wells, etc. The collapse of 
the human resistance to the desert has been ascribed to 
devastating wars, intertribal raids and terrific blood 
feuds, and the ravages of murderous robber bands by 
which the population of entire villages may have been 
wiped out. 

Another factor, which we have not seen mentioned, 
possibly contributes to the advance of the desert— 
plague. Mesopotamia and the adjoining parts of 


Central Asia have for long been regarded as the endemic 
area of bubonic plague, long before the epidemics 
of recent years were heard of, so that it seems 
to us probable this may have contributed to the 
depopulation in these regions. Curiously enough, 
although not mentioning it in this relation, Dr. 
Hedin states that plague was prevalent in Seistan 
at the time of his visit, and he describes at great length 
the admirable work which was being done there by 
Captain Kelly, of the Indian Medical Service, and his 
staff in inoculating the Persians with serum and stamp- 
ing out the epidemic. Dr. Hedin himself underwent the 
operation, and he notes that most of the affected villages 
were deserted, the survivors having fled from the Black 
Death; in the town of Nasratabad, which had a 
few months before a population of 2500, only one 
hundred‘ remained, and these were mostly soldiers 
and beggars ’’. 

Seistan, the eastern province of the Persian desert, 
bordering Afghanistan and British Baluchistan, al- 
though at present an arid waste for the most part, is 
nevertheless a position of much importance in Anglo- 
Russian politics. It stands half-way between India and 
Teheran, and between the Caspian and the Persian Gulf. 
Its history shows that it was ‘* the granary of Mid- 
Asia’’ once, and so it is believed it might become 
again were the magn-ficent irrigation works of the 
past revived. The cause of its present desolation 
is not so much owing to change in climate as to 
human neglect to utilise its natural advantages as in 
the past. 

The classic march of Alexander is discussed with 
reference to the feasibility of a modern European army 
penetrating to India by way of these deserts. All 
Alexander’s historians agree in depicting the sufferings 
of his army of forty thousand men on its homeward 
march by this route in the autumn of B.c. 325, from the 
Indus to the Euphrates, as exceeding the accumulated 
hardships of the entire campaign. Alexander’s motive 
in selecting this route skirting the coast all the way had 
doubtless the double object of searching for new har- 
bours for a trade route to India by way of the sea, and 
at the same time of supporting his fleet of twelve 
thousand under Nearchus and supplying them with provi- 
sions and fresh water. The historians’ note that the 
provisions thus obtained were *‘ purchased "’ is charac- 
teristic of the admirable humanity of this born ruler of 
men. It is said the scouts of the thirst-afflicted army, 
having found a few drops of spring water in a cleft, 
presented it in a helmet to the Emperor himself, who, 
trudging along on foot to encourage his warriors, 
stopped, took the helmet, commended the scouts, and. 
emptied the water on the sand. Nowadays the best 
military opinion considers the difficulties enormous 
but not insuperable. Sir Thomas Holdich has, 
indeed, shown that posterior to Alexander’s day that 
route was opened up to habitation and traffic; and in. 
medieval times, whilst an Arab nation ruled in Sind, 
there existed along the coast through Baluchistan and 
Mekran one of the great highways of the world, along 
which flowed a great part of the mighty trade of India 
with the West, though now it has again relapsed into 
desert. 

Dr. Hedin’s book teems with a variety of interesting 
topics. Of his photographs it is impossible to speak 
too highly—they are far above the average in books 
of travel. 

Of an altogether different kind is the journal of 
Colonel Stewart's travels in Persia. It deals less with 
the physical topography of the country than with the 
character of the people—by one who knew them excep- 
tionally well and intimately. In addition to making 
several journeys through the country, one of which was 
in disguise, he resided in Persia for a time as a member 
of the Boundary Commission, and latterly as Consul. 
It is a pity that the editor has supplied neither an index 
nor even a detailed list of contents to the volume—an 
important convenience to the reader, which Dr. Hedin 
has provided with exceptional fulness. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST. 


“The Son of Man; or, Contributions to the Study of 
the Thoughts of Jesus.” By Edwin A. Abbott. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1910. 
16s. 6d. net. 


| — are different points of interest in the ques- 
tions about the New Testament which are 
prominent at the present time. Minute and detailed 
criticism, necessarily the work of experts, has its part 
io play. ‘Through it problems emerge which task the 
knowledge and insight of skilled theologians. The 
subjects with which technical theology deals raise in- 
quiries which deeply concern all for whom religion 
has meaning and importance. ‘This is especially the 
case in regard to the Gospels. Of late the close study 
of the eschatological element in our Lord’s teaching 
has led to a severe pressure in matters of personal 
religious belief. Such pressure has inevitably resulted 
from the widely made assertion that our Lord based 
all His discourses and work on a mistaken belief, since 
He anticipated an end to the present order of the 
world in the near future, and contemplated the speedy 
establishment of His earthly kingdom on its ruins. 
This aspect of New Testament study may be illus- 
trated from Dr. Abbott’s new book ‘‘ The Son of 
Man ’’, which forms the eighth part of the series to 
which he has given the title ‘‘ Diatessarica’’. The 
work itself is of the most elaborate and minutely 
critical character. It shows, amid much else, how 
far we have passed from the time when it was airily 
said, without an attempt to supply evidence in support 
of the assertion, that the Son of Man was a well-known 
Jewish title for the Messiah, which our Lord adopted 
and used as a familiar expression. Now we find a 
first-rate scholar filling 818 large pages, many of them 
in small type, with a discussion of the meaning to be 
attached to the phrase, and using in the discussion 
wide and accurate knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic 
literature as well as of Christian writings and thought. 
All true students will appreciate the scholarly learning 
and industrious care which Dr. Abbott displays, to 
whatever extent they may accept or reject his conten- 
tion that the true meaning of the phrase discussed is the 
Son of Adam, that it lays stress indirectly but forcibly 
on Christ’s humanity, implies His kinship with the 
descendants of Adam, indicates His aim to build up all 
mankind, and hints at the likeness of Christ to Adam, 
and through Adam to God. The interpretation of this 
one phrase, itself a sub-section in a great inquiry, can 
only be properly handled by means of long and patient 
investigation, of detailed study, in regions which are 
inaccessible to the ordinary reader. But the ordinary 
reader, if he is a person with a practical interest in the 
Christian religion, knows of alleged results, and confi- 
dently held theories, and widely spread suggestions. 
Such a question as—to mention but one detail—whether 
the book called ‘‘ The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs ’’ affected the teaching of Christ, or was 
itself influenced by Christian thought and experience, 
or whether the ‘‘ Testaments ’’ and the teaching of 
Christ were in common marked by the Old Testament 
and without influence on one another either way, is in 
a sphere which he has neither the desire nor the ability 
to enter ; but he feels at once that he is intimately con- 
cerned when he is told that it is very uncertain what 
Christ said or did, or what the meaning of His words 
and actions was, or that He was mistaken in His most 
confident assertions and in the very foundations of His 
teaching. And many besides expert critics and trained 
theologians may feel that there is something for them 
in a very characteristic feature of Dr. Abbott’s ‘book, 
when he suggests that words and comments ascribed to 
our Lord and the Jews which were never uttered may 
yet admirably describe what happened in His ministry ; 
that the long series of doctrinal expositions in the 
Fourth Gospel, in which ‘‘ there are probably not six 
consecutive words that actually issued from Christ’s 
lips ’’, may contain much more of His thought than 
modern readers can find in close approximations to His 


actual words supplied by other Gospels; and that in 
course of time Christian students will be enabled 
gradually to reach a fuller and clearer knowledge of 
Christ’s mind than was possible in any past age. 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of matter already 
published, New Testament criticism is yet in its infancy, 
and has yet to find its feet. The early stages of its work 
have not differed from the early stages of many scien- 
tific investigations in seeming to be destructive of much 
which rests on somewhat different and perhaps more 
secure foundations than any critical inquiry. In such 
stages it is not unusual to exaggerate both the im- 
portance of the work itself and the extent of its 
significance and influence. As time goes on, the study, 
whatever the subject may be, is put in its proper place, 
and also reaches a constructive stage. In this particular 
case of New Testament criticism there are signs of a 
like process to that in other departments of scientific 
work. The time for its constructive stage may be at 
hand. And for such construction the toil which has 
produced Dr. Abbott’s work—whatever may happen to 
some of his ideas—has supplied materials of very high 
value. 

In work based on New Testament criticism influences 
now seen to be operative in historical criticism as a 
whole are likely to have their effect. In historical criti- 
cism generally the days of wild scepticism are 
numbered, if they have not already passed. It is main- 
tained by the ablest students, and by those who are 
unflinching and unfaltering in their quest for truth, that 
much more is rightly allowed to tradition, to legend, to 
effects due to a personality to whom they were ascribed, 
than was thought a little while ago. It may not be 
different in the case of the New Testament. Minute 
examination of the text, the comparison of Gospel 
with Gospel, the sifting of the material into the 
strata which may have had place in the building- 
up of the complete books, the use of ideas 
suggested by new knowledge of influences which 
may have been at work in Palestine during the 
first Christian century—all these, and other branches of 
study may do much to sweep away mistaken interpreta- 
tions and untenable views. Phrases once confidently ex- 
plained by an arbitrary assumption, like the phrase Son 
of Man, may be seen in a new light through a 
long course of patient and laborious investigation. 
Much may have to be readjusted and freshly explained. 
But there are signs here, like those already referred to 
in other departments of historical criticism, that the 
further the study advances the more it may require what 
all along has been believed. Behind the Christian 
Church and behind the Gospels lies the Personality of 
Christ. Apart from His unique influence, neither the 
Church nor the New Testament can be explained. 
Justice will not be done to all the evidence unless it is 
affirmed that He is not only the Son of Adam, and bar 
enasha—der Menschensohn, the Son of Man, of human 
descent and life, the Man in whom human nature 
attained to its fullest and deepest realisation—but also 
very God. 


KNOTTING. 


“The Art of Tatting.” By Lady Hoare. With an 
Introduction by the Queen of Roumania. London: 
Longmans. 1910. 21s. net. 


‘* TOR the woman at home this book is written ’’, 

says the Queen of Roumania, herself an inde- 
fatigable worker and ‘‘ exqueste at her needle ’’, like 
that forgotten Catherine Sloper who has her modest 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey. The collaborateurs 
compare their work with the masculine pipe, to the 
pipe’s loss. ‘‘ Tatting ’’, writes Lady Hoare, “* has 
been what I imagine a pipe must be to a man—a com- 
panion both in illness and health ’’; and this beauti- 
fully illustrated book will be a companion to the tatter. 
Lady Hoare is no doubt right in connecting the word 
with the old English “‘ tat ’’, to entangle, weave, knit, 
from the Icelandic ‘‘ taeta ’’, to tease, knot, or pick up. 
But beyond its derivation there is little to be said of the 
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history of tatting, or knotting, which most books on 
lace or embroidery pass over as scarcely deserving 
mention. Sir Charles Sedley does not seem at first 
sight a likely person to refer to woman’s work, but 
there is a reference to knotting in a poem of his, ‘‘ The 
Royal Knotter ’’, published in 1707, where he laughs 
at the homely habits of the Queen, 


‘* Who when she rides in coach abroad 
Is always knotting threads ”’. 


Queen Mary sat for hours at her knotted fringe, and 
Bishop Burnet, her biographer, adds that ‘‘ it was a 
strange thing to see a queen work for so many hours 
aday”’. 

The art of tatting is akin to macramé—a modern 
word of Arabic derivation used for one of the oldest 
forms of ornamentation of threadwork. Such knotting 
is found in the twisted threads and knotted fringes on 
the wrappings in the tombs of Upper Egypt, and tatting 
is only knotting in which the thread is carried in a 
shuttle, and is entirely.composed of knots made in a 
running thread. ‘* Mats were made in this way, and 
as the work improved it was seen that a shuttle rendered 
the work easier.’’ 

From the very clear instructions it will be seen that 
tatting, though the humble sister of lace-making and 
weaving, has some of the charm of both processes. So 
simple was the work that it is seldom mentioned, though 
it seems to have flourished during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in both England and France. It would have been 
considered beneath the attention of embroiderers. There 
is, however, a picture of the Countess of Albemarle, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the National Gallery, where 
the lady is shown holding a shuttle. Lady Albemarle’s 
shuttle is of a plain pattern, but there are some beautiful 
shuttles of French workmanship preserved in the Musée 
de Cluny and in the Wallace Collection. The Musée de 
Cluny has some charming examples in lacquer, enamel] 
and mother-of-pearl, while the four from Hertford 
House are exceptionally fine. One of these is of rock 
crystal mounted in gold, another of earlier date, of 
gold of’ different tints, framing figure subjects in 
enamel. It is quite possible, however, that these 
shuttles were used for the fashionable pastime of 
parfilage—a curious expression of the destructive ten- 
dencies of the day. This ‘‘ work’ consisted in the 
unravelling of gold and silver thread from lace and 
embroidery and was much in vogue towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. In the Louvre is a portrait 
of a certain Mme. Danger, by Tocqué, where the lady 
is shown unravelling an edging of gold lace which 
surrounds a sachet, and winding the thread upon an 
ornamental shuttle somewhat resembling the Hertford 
House examples. This foolish habit died out in France 
during the reign of Louis XVI., but persisted some 
years longer in England. 

All previous notices of tatting have limited themselves 
in design to circles and ovals or adaptations of these 
figures, which gives the work a monotonous appearance 
compared with the freedom of lace. 

But, as Lady Hoare has discovered, a far greater 
variety of design is made possible by the use of two 
shuttles, for ‘* obviously designs made with one thread 
must be oval or round in shape, whereas working with 
two shuttles vou are not forced to draw up your thread, 
but you can go on as long in any direction as you may 
desire ’’. The Queen of Roumania brings variety into 
her work by skilful use of coloured silks and by the 
addition of pearls, turquoises, topazes and crystals to 
the tatting, which gives it an entirely new character of 
barbaric splendour. Her chalice veils are particularly 
good. Very different but equally good of its kind is 
Lady Hoare’s work, whose adaptations of the designs 
for Alencon of the Louis XVI. period are very skilful 
and (taking into account the limitations of the tech- 
nique) very effective. The only bad design is that on 
Plate XXXVII., where the unmeaning forms and the 
juxtaposition of black moiré and white tatting are un- 
pleasant to the eye. The book is exceedingly well 


got up. 


MERRY ENGLAND. 


“Sporting Days and Sporting Ways.” By Ralph 
Nevill. London: Duckworth. 1910. 12s. 6d. 


He’ much is true in that atmosphere of joviality, 

gross and good-natured and genuine, which we 
associate with the vague social period ending early last 
century need not be too closely canvassed. At the 
worst it produced vigorous county gentlemen, landlords 
hail fellow with their people and people well met with 
their masters. Poor countrymen had no silly longing 
to be clerks, and squires trapesing about their fields 
had no morbid desire for ‘‘ the sweet shady side of Pall 
Mall ’’. What a merry muddle of pictures comes to 
the mind of most of us as we try to recall that period 
when the country was the country indeed: a period of 
boxing matches, of ‘‘ freak ’’ races, of active Turpins 
along the Epping Road, of snipe-shooting at Totten- 
ham, if not Kensington, of knowing sportsmen with 
single-barrelled guns stalking behind setters, of 
hilarious gambling in club and tavern, of the music of 
lemon-patched hounds, of motley rabbles at noisy fairs, 
of May Days and harvest homes, of sporting dukes 
interrupting boxing matches between great painters 
and low prize-fighters! It has always been hard, so 
breezy are the many anecdotes, to realise behind it all 
the level of the humdrum life, the strain on the less 
vigorous, and the wretchedness of the peasants. But 
it has never been so hard as Mr. Nevill has made it. 
He has bundled together with any sort of casual binding 
such a medley of anecdote and experience as leaves no 
interpretation except that all the stuff of that time was 
sheer merriment. The book must contain years of 
work spent in collecting all that is most racy in this 
racy period; and though old friends appear from time 
to time, it is wonderful how many fresh stories have 
been unearthed. To the mere collector of such things, 
who turns book-maker, one does not as a rule extend 
a full welcome, but the honest indulgence in this fare 
is so engaging and the score of lively anecdote so large 
that one must rejoice in the book. It adds a zest to 
holiday and to historical pursuit to be reminded of the 
happy gambler who, playing with pawntickets, the only 
available cards, complained that he always lost ‘‘ when 
trousers were trumps ”’ 

No one will enjoy the book more than the sportsman, 
in the narrower sense. One can infer the whole altera- 
tion of the countryside in the accounts of ‘‘ bags ”’ 
made by some of the old sportsmen. The best of them 
would not infrequently come home with a head of game 
exceeding the number of cartridges expended. With 
the single barrel that took half a minute to load, a man 
was careful. He watched for birds crossing one 
another, and in the thicker cover that preceded mechani- 
cal development birds rose at closer range and in less 
scattered coveys. One must regret too the disappear- 
ance of vermin. Exactly a hundred years ago a Suffolk 
keeper shot in one year three martens, thirty-one pole- 
cats, seven wild cats and 446 stoats. Where now will 
you go to find a polecat or a marten or a wild cat of the 
genuine stamp? It is very remarkable that this keeper 
shot fewer rats by 130 than stoats, which may be taken 
as good evidence that the extermination of other vermin 
has led to the multiplication of the rat, which is the 
worst of all. 

The chief fault of the book, if such books of fagoted 
memoirs are open to critical treatment, is that not 
enough is written descriptive of the scenes in which 
these old sportsmen rioted. Very litile is said even 
of the tools and animals with which they went into the 
game. Especially one would have liked some good 
account of the nature of the hounds in the breeding 
of which the Georges took no little interest. The most 
considerable omission is in the domain of fox-hunting, 
but perhaps the reason is that the personalities of the 
hunting-field have been more widely treated by book- 
makers than other sportsmen. In comparing past with 


present the tendency is to underrate the continuity 
of rural history. 
mummers still play their part. 


The harvest home is not dead, and 
Clearly the author is 
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desperately afraid—and in this his virtue is exemplary— 
of padding. From first to last the book is an un- 
qualified record. The compiler even grudges himself 
connecting sentences. He allows himself a short page 
at the beginning and half a sentence at the finish, and 
now and then moralises for a paragraph in the interval. 
But jovial anecdote, condensed records, crisp bio- 
graphies compose ninety per cent. of a book which will 
amuse anyone and save some dashing novelists of the 
period many dull hours in the British Museum, where 
they now resort in increasing numbers to ‘ soak in 
their period ”’. 


NOVELS. 
“Through the Chrysalis.’ By F. F. Montrésor. London: 
Murray. 1910. 6s. 

Nothing that Miss Montrésor writes seems to lack 
the peculiar charm of her simplicity and directness ; if 
one may mix metaphors, she buttonholes and disarms 
you at the same moment. Her new book is a quiet 
story of a young girl, adopted by a grandfather under 
the impression that she is really of his wandering son’s 
flesh and blood, whereas the girl herself knows that he 
was but her step-father, and that she is therefore an 
impostor. As the tale proceeds it is revealed that her 
real father is still alive, and he turns up, unwillingly 
complicating Babette’s position still further. Her 
** granddad ’’ and her two aunts are drawn with a very 
skilful hand, though we confess that we are not so 
familiar with the grandson Siegfried, a harmless young 
naturalist whose habit of rallying people makes him 
begin every other remark with ‘‘ Come, now!’’. Miss 
Montrésor confesses in a preface that her first-chosen 
title, ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet ’’, had perforce to be abandoned ; 
it describes the gentle melancholy and sweet truth of her 
book excellently. We might liken the whole to boiled 
chicken and bread sauce, for it is neither a highly spiced 
made-dish nor plain solid fare; it is appetising, whole- 
some, palatable, and easily digested. 

“Bracken.” By John Trevena. London: Alston 
Rivers. 1910. 6s. 

We approached Mr. Trevena’s work prejudiced, if at 
all, in his favour. Further, as we read the book, 
news came that the libraries had banned it; so we ex- 
pected that it must be really good. However, when 
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we say that we do not think it should have come under 
the censorship of the libraries we are expressing a 
principle; it was not the function of the libraries 
to hinder the circulation of such a book. But it should 
have been the function of the other. parties responsible 
for its publication to prevent its issue; not because 
the book will do harm, but because it is almost un- 
readable—we should have stopped at the end of the 
Prologue in ordinary circumstances. Indeed, though 
the binding attracted, the title-page alarmed us, 
and we almost jibbed at the list of contents, 
observing chapters’ entitled ‘‘ Cryptogamous ”’ 
** Amatory ”’, *‘ Licentious ’’, ‘‘ Lunary ’’, ‘* Gloomy 
Fixed ’’, ‘‘ Cardinal’’, ‘‘ Biogenetic ’’. Readers 
who rather like this sort of thing will probably consider 
the book ‘‘ powerful’’; so it would be if the story 
had any relation to life. 


“Panther's Cub.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
London: Nelson. 1910. Qs. net. 


We recollect some playful verses about Dan Cupid 
which ended by asking Venus ‘‘ how the daughter of 
the sea came by such a firebrand baby.’’. In this story 
it is the other way about. The Panther, otherwise 
Fulvia Lovinski, professionally known as La Marmora, 
public singer and grande amoureuse, was not unfitly 
alluded to by her impresario as ‘‘ cette superbe 
eanaille ’’. The Cub, that is to say her daughter 
Virginia, Fifi for short, was quite a bread-and-butter 
miss with ‘* nice ’’ instincts. The contrast is meant to 
be ‘‘ effective ’’, but it is not easily explicable, even on 
the ground of an English schooling at Geneva. Ina 
sudden fit of maternal feeling Fulvia sent for Fifi to 
come to Vienna, and Lord Desmond of the Embassy, at 
whom the diva was setting her cap—the phrase is 
somewhat inadequate—fell in love with the Cub with- 
out in the least realising or very much desiring her 
extreme innocence. The English scenes are laid chiefly 
at a riverside villa rented by La Marmora, which had 
been furnished aforetime by a noble lord for a neo-pagan 
lady who burnt scented lamps before a bust of Antinous, 
and another rather cheap contrast is obtained by bring- 
ing the middle-class comic Puritan Sir Joseph into these 
surroundings to protest against Desmond's supposed 
infatuation for the singer. The book is readable enough, 
thanks to the practised case of the writers; but this 
quality does not hide the ‘‘ loudness ”’ of the colouring 
or the theatricality of many of the situations. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘Coordinate Geometry of Three Dimensions.” By Robert J. T. 
Bell. London: Macmillan. 1910. 10s. net. 

This is a suitable ‘‘ companion ”* for the pupil or lecturer 
taking a course in the properties of conicoids as far as con- 
focals. Also it will prove useful as a book of reference for 
the reader in applied mathematics on the properties of 
curves and geodesics. The examples given in illustration of 
the various sections are easy applications of the theory they 
illustrate. For these the auther has drawn upon the col- 
leetions of D» Longchamps, Koehler and Mosnat and upon 
university examination papers. Other examples have been 
speciaily constructed to illustrate a particular theorem. The 
matter is well arranged; there is no waste of space, and no 
time need he lost in using the book by way of reference. 
Sections that are not strictly necessary to an elementary 
course are indicated by asterisks, including all those which 
involve the angle- or distance-formule for oblique axes. As 
an elementary treatise the book is comprehensive and com- 
pact. 


‘Elements of Analytical Geometry.” By G. A. Gibson and P 
Pinkerton. London: Macmillan. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 

Graphical work is now so common in the schools that a 
great deal of preliminary trouble is spared the authors of a 
book which treats of the geometrical interpretation of 
formule and equations. The early ‘chapters of this volume 
deal with the fundamental formule-—the Section, Distance 
and Gradient formule. In the graphical representation of 
equations the authors insist —-not, we think, unduly—on the 
method of successive approximations. The later chapters are 
given up to a treatment of the properties of conics—a treat- 
ment which includes practically all the propositions which 


can be dealt with in an elementary way. The book ‘is well ° 


provided with examples. 


‘Calculus Made Easy.’ By F. B.S. London: Macmillan. 1910. 
2s. net. 

** What one fool can do, another can."’ We imagine that 
the more serious mathematicians will find cause of offence in 
this little volume. F. R. S. sets out to disclose to the man 
with no special genius for mathematics how very easy some 
of the calculus tricks are when transiated into plain English. 
So far as it goes the author of the book has made his point ; 
but there is many a clever teacher who has done as much for 
the more stupid of his pupils. We regret that more books 
of the kind :re not written. There is a side to mathematics 
which would attract the intelligent reader in the humanities 
if only the mathematicians would consent to relax their 
vocabulary for the public enjoyment. This particular book 
would be better reading if the author were a little less jaunty 
and familiar. But the book is a good sign. 

‘*A Text-Book of Psychology.” By Edward Bradford Titchener. 
New York: Macmillan. 1910. 8s. 6d, net. 

This text-book is designed to take the place of the author’s 
widely read ‘‘ Outline of Psychology ’’, and it will be in 
every sense a ‘‘ standard ’’ work for many years to come. 
The writer divides books on psychclogy into three classes. 
There are the ‘‘ systems ’’ of psychology, where experiment 
is used simply by way of illustration. There are, at the other 
extreme, the books of experimental data. In between these 
two classes is another type of book which insists on the value 
of experiment, but attempts to systematise results. To this 
third type the present text-book belongs. The facts here 
given are not forced into any system, nor are the facts incon- 
venient to a smooth hypothesis neglected. The aim of the 
book is to bring the results of experimental observation into 
connexion with established principles where that is possible, 
but premature systematising is aveided. The method is 
strictly scientific in tone, and no pupil need fear to trust 
this book implicitly in setting out to master the elements of 
his subject. 

‘* Physical Geography for Schools.’ By Bernard Smith. London: 
Black. 

This is an exhaustive text-book of physical geography 
which will be found extremely useful by intelligent pupils, 
or by teachers who require a skeleton on which to build 
a series of lessons in the subject. The arrangement of 
material is clear and there are some excellent diagrams. The 
author makes no claim at originality and freely acknowledges 
the sources of his information—geographers, geologists and 
physiographers. 

The Shakespeare Reading Circle: ‘‘The Merchant of Venice”, 
‘‘As You Like It’. London: Dent. 1910. 9d. each. 

These are handy little books, each of the series containing 
a single play with introduction and critical excerpts from 
celebrated commentators. The idea of the series is to provide 
a text of Shakespeare’s plays carefully expurgated to be 
read aloud by young people. They are neatly printed, and 
the excisions have been made with judgment. They are 
admirably suited to the rcauirements of a class or reading 
society. 

Lands and their Stories: ‘‘ England and the English”, by J. A. 
Berry, 1s. 3d. net; ‘‘Europe and its Peoples”, by H. W. 
Palmer. London: Blackie. 1s. 8d. net. 

For elementary purposes the attempt made in this series 
to blend history and geography should be extremely useful. 
History supplies the element of human interest, and 
geography shows certain connexions which may be lost sight 
of in history. The one lends to the other a new meaning, 
and by association the young mind is able to seize both the 
more readily. Perfectly simple in style, the series seems 
admirably complete in the outline it gives at once of the 
national story and the physical features of the country in 
which that story has developed. 


“Revae des Deux Mondes.” 15 Janvier. 

This number contains several good articles. M. Pinon, 
whose competence is unquestionable, writes with sense on the 
Young Turks and their relations with Europe. Those who 
have studied the subject will perhaps not find anything fresh 
in what he says, but the Young Turks would be well advised 
to take his advice and not act continually in opposition te 
the very grounds on which they overturned the old régime. 
There is no doubt that the oppression to-day, arising chiefly 
from the endeavour to force all their subjects into the Otto- 
man mould, is more galling to the Christians than that of 
Abdul Hamid; nor is it confined to Christians, for it is 
clear from the brief notices: in the papers that rebellion 
among the Arabs is spreading and Albania may soon be in 
revolt again. The Potsdam Agreement shows that Germany. 
is not a trustworthy protector, but M.. Pinon is probably 
right in saying that Turkey's motive force impelling her to 
Germany is due to fear of Russia and Bulgaria. M. Ollivier 
makes a violent attack on Bismarck’s diplomatic methods at 
the opening of the Franco-German War, and M. Hazard has 
a delightful article on Rovetta the Italian novelist. 
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than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s | 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks The only Palliative in 
of SPASMS, HYSTERIA, NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHC@ZA, CHOLERA & DYSENTERY., 
Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle, 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon eopies, 3d. per 1,000 words. 
Duplicating. NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville vardens, Ilford. 


RITISH COLUMBIA-—High-class Investments 
be made by and re-sale, at a profit of 
CITY LOTS end ACREAGE. in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.—JOHN ALEXANDER & 
CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References : 
The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London ; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. ‘ 


4 


AS 
Black Handle, 5; 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, | 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 
The “ Sans-Pris" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 


| Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 


Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 
A single shirt, oc other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ ises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
~~ Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@. £% 
Half Year ... 0-14 - wee @ 2 


Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Published by MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


ROMANTIC CALIFORNIA 


By ERNEST PEIXOTTO. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
cloth, 10s. net. (Inland postage 5d.). 

It is the author's conviction that, apart from the precious endowments of 
Nature, California possesses many of the charms that we are accustomed to 
associate only with certain parts of the Old World, such as Italy. It has a 
romantic, historic background, revealed in unfrequented spots unknown to the 
general tourist, and makes many appeals to lovers of the picturesque. To point 
out these attractions of the Golden State is the object of the present book, which 
shows many interesting features of Californian life which are quite unknown to 
most English people. 


THE ARGENTINE vse TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By ALBERT B. MARTINEZ, formerly Under- 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of Finance of the Argentine 
Republic, and MAURICE LEWANDOWSKI. With an 
Introduction by CH. PELLEGRINE, formerly President of the 
Argentine Republic, and a Preface by EMILE LEVASSEUR. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 5d.). 
The authors of this work have been assisted, and their volume is prefaced 
by prominent Argentine Statesmen, so that the book may be taken asa reliable 
and authentic account of the present economic condition of the Argentine 


Republic, of its as yet Pp » and of its probable future 
development. 


THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


By DANIEL HALEYVY. With an Introduction by 
T. M. Keitle, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, net. (Inland 
postage 5d.). 

What gives this book its originality in Nietzsche and literature is that the 
author interests us in the philosophy on the man’s account. Nietzsche, as he 
appears in these pages, is a singularly lovable and engaging personage, besides 
being a hero of thought, and as is clearly M. Halévy's opinion, a latter day saint. 
Nietzsche’s life is a short one, and during the latter years of it he had lost, as 
everyone knows, his reason; but he began his spiritual adventures at an extra- 
ordinarily early age, and the first chapter of this book—‘‘ Childhood "—consists 
of a wonderful revelation of a child's mind, for at school, in his private journal, 
Nietzsche had posed the precise questions in answering which the whole of his 
later life was occupied. 


WAVES se SEA AND OTHER WATER WAVES 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D\Sc., F.R.G.S. Author 

of ‘The Panama Canal and its Makers,” &c. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, net. (Inland postage 5d.). 

_ Dr. VauGHAN Cornisu has long been known for his researches upon all 
kinds of waves with which geography is concerned. In this book he gives an 
account of his contributions to our knowledge of water waves. The work is 


pets illustrated by the author's photographs, obtained in many parts of the 
world, 


ASPECTS OF DEATH IN ART 


By F. PARKES WEBER, M.A., M.D., Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal Numismatic 
Society. With 58 Figures. 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. (Inland 
postage, 4d.). 

The book is intended to be an essay, not on the iconography of death, but on 
the mental attitudes towards the idea of death, and the various ways in which 
the idea of death has, or may be supposed to have, affected the living 
individual —his mental and physical state, and especially the direction and force 
of his action—as illustratec by minor works of art, especially medals, engraved 
gems, jewels, &c. The book is divided into four parts. The first is meant to 
serve as an introduction to the whole subject. The second is an arrangement 
and analysis of the various possible aspects of death and the mental attitudes 
towards the idea of death, intended to show the headings under which the 
illustrative works of art may be grouped. The third deals with the medals and 
coins, and in the fourth the engraved gems, finger-rings, jewels, &c., bearing 
on the subject are described. ° 


WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA 


By H. J. MOORS. With 43 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Letters, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, (Inland postage, 
4d.). 
The auther of this book was intimately associated with Stevenson throughout 
his stay in Samoa. The book has been undertaken in response to repeated 
requests by many of Stevenson's friends, and the author, by a plain and truthful 
record of facts and impressions, is able to shed new light on that “ later 
Stevenson ” of whom many have written. 


THE STORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN, Author of ‘‘ The Story of 

Dutch Painting.” With 32 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 

cloth, 4s. Gd. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 
The admirable qualities of Mr. Caffin’s earlier books mark this latest work, 
which is a continuation of the series commenced in “The Story of Dutch 
Painting.” It sketches the personalities of the principal artists, and summarises 
their individual motives and methods. The book is at once historical, bio- 
graphical, critical, and appreciative. It is designed both to interest those 
readers who are already students of art and also to afford a groundwork of 
critical appreciation for those who wish to be. Mr. Caffin went to Spain 
specially to gather material for this work ; and the many fine illustrations of 
the book are reproductions of great canvases in Spain’s cathedrals and galleries. 


LYRA NIGERIA 


By ADAMU (E. C, Apams).. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
net. (Inland postage, 3d.). : 
A book of verses illustrative of life in Nigeria. The author endeavours to 
show both in a humorous and serious vein the lives of the European dwellers in 
this, the most recent and most distant of our Tropical Possessions. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 

The Story of Spanish Painting (Charles H. Caffin). Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. . 

Revolution in Art (Frank Rutter). The Art News Press. 1s. net, 

Art in Northern Italy (Corrado Ricci). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Le Bernin (Marcel Reymond). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 3fr. 50c, 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn (Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Elizabeth Bisland). Constable. 12s, net. 

Lord Clive’s Right Hand Man (Col. Lionel Forde). Nisbet. 5s, 
net. 

My Life’s Pilgrimage (Thomas Catling). Murray. 10s. 6d. net, 

FICTION 

The House of Horror (Robert Halifax). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Widdershins (Oliver Onions). Secker. 6s. ; 

Tillers of the Soil (J. E. Paterson); The White Peacock (D. H. 
Laurence). Heinemann. 6s. each. 

The Valley Captives (R. Macaulay). Murray. 6s. 

The Shadow on the Purple (Recorded by a Peeress). Lynwood, 


Creatures of Clay (W. Teignmouth Shore); The Davosers (D. 
Brandon); The Inevitable Marriage (Dorothea Gerard) ; 
Off the Main Road (Victoria L. Whitechurch). Long. 6s. 
each. 

The Tyranny of Honour (Constantine Scaramanga-Ralli). Chap- 
man and Hall. 6s. 

The Fiddler (Mrs. J. O. Arnold). Rivers. 6s. 

Billy (Paul Methven). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

HisToRY AND ARCHXOLOGY 

Famous Impostors (Bram Stoker). Sidgwick and Jackson, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A Roman Frontier Post and its People (James Curle). Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 42s. net. 

Letters on Amphibious War (Brigadier-General G. G. Aston). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

How to Speak Effectively (Charles Seymour). ‘‘ The Speaker’s 
Library.” 3s. net. A 

Guide to Palestine and Syria, 5s. net; Guide to Italy and Sicily, 
10s. net. Macmillan. 

An Introduction to Chemical Theory (Alexander Scott). Black. 
5s, net. 

The Argentine in the Twentieth Century (Albert B. Martinez), 
12s. 6d. net; Saint Francis of Assisi and his Legend (Nino 
Tamassia), 6s. net. Fisher Unwin. 

Tales from the Old French (Translated by Isabel Butler). Con- 
stable. 5s. net. 

Everyman's Library : Crime and Punishment (Fedar Dostoieff- 
sky). Dent. 1s. 

The Life and Death of Jason (William Morris). Routledge. 
ls. net. 

Scnoon Booxs 

La Petite Institutrice, and other French Dialogues (Gertrude M. 
Ironside), 6d.; Physical Geography for Schools (Bernard 
Smith). 3s. 6d. net. Black. 

Europe and its Peoples (H. W. Palmer), 1s: 8d. net ; England and 
the English (A. J. Berry), 1s. 3d. net ; An Intermediate French 
Course, Part III. (James M. Moore), 1s. 6d. net; A First 
Course in Practical Mathematics (B. A. Tomes), 1s. 6d. ; 
Simple Lessons in Nature Study (John O'Neill), 1s. ; Poetica, 
a Book of English Verse (chosen and arranged by John 
Ridges). ls. 6¢. Blackie. 

A Systematic Geography of America (George William Webb). 
Methuen. 1s. 

An Elementary Treatise of Coordinate Geometry of Three 
Dimensions (Robert J. T. Bell), 10s. net; A Text-book of 
Psychology {Edward Bradford Titchener), 8s. 6d. net; 
Elements of Analytical Geometry (George A. Gibson), 7s. 6d. 
net; Calculus made Easy (F: R. S.), 2s. net; Practical Draw- 
ing (T. S. Usherwood), 1s. net. Macmillan. 

Science AND PHILOSOPHY 

Matter and Memory (Henri Bergson), 10s. 6d: net; The 
Adolescent (J. W. Slaughter), 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Alchemy, Ancient and Modern (H. Stanley Redgrove). Rider. 
4s. 6d. . 

THEOLOGY 

The Prayer before the Passion (Rev. James S. Stone). Longmans, 

Green. 4s. 6d, net. 


(Continued on page 92.) 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1911. 8vo. price 6s. 


ENGLISH PROSODY. 

Il. THE UNITED STATES AND THE TARIFF. 

III. ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE, 

IV. PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 

V. EUROPEAN DOMINION IN ASIA. . 
VI. THE COST OF LIVING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 
VII. MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN BALLAD ART, 
VIII. THE RIGHT TO WORK, 

IX. MARY STUART. 

X. OUR TUDOR KINGS. 

IX. THE POLITICAL PREDICAMENT, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PaTernosTeR Row, Lonpon, E.G, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Orders for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica have been received 


by the Cambridge University Press, on 'an average, at the rate 


of 1000 a week. 


URING this month, early copies of the new Encyclopaedia 

Britannica have been in course of delivery to more than 

8,000 subscribers whose applications for the India paper impres- 
sion had been received before Christmas. 

If these first 8,000 subscribers were asked to say in virtue 
of what quality they recognised the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
to be a desirable possession—if they were asked what great 
promise was confirmed by their first glance into the volumes, to 
be reconfirmed on further examination—the answers, varying in 
form according to individual idiosyncrasies, would, upon analysis, 
resolve themselves into this, that the work was essentially writt2n 
to be read. 


A book written to be READ. 


To describe a book as consisting of some 40,000 articles upon 
every conceivable topic is inevitably to suggest that in each case 
it gives but a modicum of information; that it can claim to 
possess, therefore, no more than the restricted utility which be- 
longs to a work of reference—and of reference only in respect of 
the more obvious points in connexion with any subject. In the 
case of the new Britannica, however, its 40,000 articles, while they 
answer all the questions as to which an inquirer might expect to 
find satisfaction in an encyclopaedia, were not intended merely to 
be consulted in this way. They are the work of leading authori- 
ties, written to be read, as other books dealing with only one 
subject are read, for the instruction and the interest they afford. 
‘Such is the characteristic which gives the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica its great attraction, which recommends it as beyond question 
a desirable possession. Were it merely a dictionary of abbreviated 
information, many of those who are now reading in its pages 
would have argued that, useful as such a book might well be, they 
could only look forward to consulting it occasionally. One may 
recognise that there would be utility in a book which tells the 
inquirer the area of Japan, or the dates of Aristotle, and yet 
feel by no means confident that it would be often in use, or 
greatly valued. To such questions, indeed, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, as a matter of course, provides an immediate answer ; 
but it performs an immeasurably more valuable service when it 
meets the need of the reader who would /now about Japan, or who 
would understand what manner of teaching it was that makes 
Aristotle still the most quoted among philosophers. 

This very claim, however, to perform so large a service might 
perhaps raise a doubt as to whether the attempt were not too 
large, whether it could succeed in affording more than a smatter- 
ing of knowledge. As to the standard of scholarship maintained 
by the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, the subscriber doubtless 
finds some assurance in the fact that its articles are such as 
commend themselves as sufficient to the distinguished scholars 
who contribute them. It is enough that the philosophy of Aris- 
totle should be discussed in an article of many thousands of 
words by Professor Case, and that the country and history of 
Japan should be described and related by Captain Brinkley in an 
article of about 180,000 words. Indeed, it is possible for the 
Britannica to fulfil its purpose of serving for instruction and 
reading, because it allows space enough to attract the co-operation 


_ of the most distinguished authorities. 


India paper and readableness. 


It is to its extent, therefore, that the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
owes its great attraction as a book to be read on any subject. 
In the past, however, this attraction was discounted by the very 
circumstance which promoted it. Its volumes were written, in- 
deed, to be read ;;but they were too big and too heavy to hold with 
comfort. In too many cases, therefore, their possessor never 
reaped the full value of his possession ; he used the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica only for reference--even then finding its cumbersome 
volumes an inconvenience. As 90 per cent. of those whose orders 
have already been received have elected to take the new edition 
in the new form, i.e., printed upon India paper, it is evident that 
the attraction of the book, as one to be read for its instruction 
and its interest, is greatly enhanced by the fact that the employ- 
ment of India paper makes light and readable volumes. An India 
paper volume, indeed, is only an inch thick and weighs but 3 Ib. ; 
it may thus be held by the reader in one hand as he sits back at his 
ease, 


The intention of the contributors. 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica will prove to be a valuable 
resource for reference ; yet it is primarily intended to be read. 
It sets out to deal with every subject ; yet its treatment every- 
where maintains a high standard of scholarship. As representing 
two extremes, there may be instanced an extraordinarily interest- 


ing study contributed by Mr. Sheppard, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, under the heading ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ and an illuminating 
description, by Dr. Mirbt, Professor of Church History at Mar- 
burg, of what took place at the ‘‘ Vatican Council’’ which made 
Papal infallibility an article of faith. These two treatises are 
part of the same book, and between them lies the whole field of 
knowledge, covered by an alphabetical series of some 40,000 
articles. Yet the distinguished authority in either case wrote 
his article, not for reference, but to be read—read through, re- 
read, studied, as would be a book dealing with one subject instead 
of with many thousands. 

The knowledge that he was contributing to a book of universal 
information exercised an important influence, however, upon his _ 
writing. For he knew that his article was to meet with readers 
who are unpractised in mathematical speculations and have, 
perhaps, never heard of the Vatican Council. If his article was 
to be read, as he hoped it would be read, it must be compre- 
hensible, and thus reveal the interest of its subject even to those 
who have never thought about it. Indeed, had the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica been written, not for the benefit of the public 
at large, but solely for circulation among its own learned con-. 
tributors, the virtue of ‘making things clear” would have been 
no less necessary. The greatest authority upon Church History 
may need to be led by the hand in approaching the conception 
of number, and a writer upon the Vatican Council is not justified 
in taking any knowledge of Papal history for granted though 
his reader enjoy a European reputation as a mathematician. 


Only 21s. a month. 


It would be strange indeed if the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica did not recommend itself at once, and to a large 
public, as a desirable possession. It would be deplorable were 
ifs cost such as would limit to a few a resource calculated to 
appeal equally to all. Indeed, in undertaking the publication of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the press of the University of Cam- 
bridge regarded the sale of the new edition at a low price as a 
matter of the greatest importance, and in considering the wide 
appeal which the book is evidently making, the circumstance that 
it is cheap is one that can by no means be overlooked. Those. 


whose applications have already been received have purchased 
the new edition at the cash price of 15s. 10d. a volume of nearly 
1,000 pages. where the 9th edition was originally published at the 
rate of 30s. a volume of 850 pages. They have the option of paying 
the cash price, at an increase of but a few shillings, over a period 
of 4, 8. or 12 months, or of making monthly instalments of - 


only 21s. 

They have obtained the book at this low price because they 
made early application for it—ordering it, in fact, while it is 
still in course of publication. Intending subscribers, who would 
secure a like advantage, must follow their example, and make 
early application: for the completion of publication—and only 
the Index volume remains to be finished—will be followed by an 
advance in price, which will ultimately be raised to 30s. a volume. 


Copies already in course of delivery. 


This announcement opened with the statement that from the 
advance copies which were to be ready in January, deliveries were 
being made to the 8,000 subscribers whose applications for the 
India paper impression were received up to the last week of 
1910. Of this preliminary impression, however, only 12,000 copies 
have been printed upon India paper. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the entire impression will be taken up by the end of the 
month, and some delay must occur before further supplies are 
available. Those to whom it is a consideration of some importance 


that they should obtain copies of a new book as soon as it is out 
have thus every reason to make application without delay. You 


may obtain a form for application at the present low price, witha 
prospectus and specimen pages, by writing your name and address 
below, tearing off this corner, and posting to the 


Cambridge University Press, 


135 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, and Three — Days, at 
one o'clock precisely, the Private Collection of an importer of nese Products, 
comprising Valuable and In portant JAPANESE COLOUR R NTS, includin 
works of the primitives and Early Masters, many examples of the finest period, an 
some fine and rare specimens of the landscape artists, including a set of the first issue 
of Hiroshige’s Tokaido. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated copies one shilling each. 


THE LIBRARY, REMOVED FROM MILTON HOUSE, STEVENTON, 
BERKS, THE PROPERTY OF L. A. BARRETT, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, JANUARY 31, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY 
(removed from Milton House, teventon, Berks), the property of L. A. Barrett, Esq., 
comprising Americana, Scarce Works on Gardening, Astrology, Foreign Theological 
works; Richeome, the Pilgrime of Loreto, 1629; Blome, The Gentleman's 
Recreation, large paper, with coloured plates ; the New Testament, translated by 
the English College in Rhemes, plates, contemporary English crimson morocco ; 
double with dark blue morocco, 1738; Natalis, Annotationes in Evangelia, olive 
morocco (Clovis Eve), 1595, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS, THE PROPERTY OF 
ARTHUR M. CHAMPERNOWNE, ESQ., OF TOTNES, SOUTH DEVON. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Feb bruary 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, a collection 
of ENGRAVINGS. ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS, principally by the Old 
Masters, the property of Arthur M. Champernowne, Esq. vg Totnes, South Devon, 
comprising Etchings by Rembrandt, Claude, Ostade. &c. ; plates from Turner's 
“ Liber Studiorum,” engravings by Artists of ‘the English School, &c., and another 
nn comprising engravings and woodcuts by Albert Diirer and Lucas van 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Is Auction Bridge a Gamble ? 
Is it a better Game than Ordinary Bridge? 
lf so, in what does its superiority consist ? 


Is Auction Bridge making headway 
against Bridge ? 


The answers to these questions will be found in 


Saturday ’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain 

temperaments more strongly than ordinary 

Bridge is unquestioned. The subtleties 

of the game are set forth in the simplest 
way by Hellespont. 


Order *** Saturday’ Auction Bridge” of your bookseller (3/6 net), 
or get a copy (3/9 post free) direct from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


& CO., 


R. ANDERSON 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge, Replies received. 


Advice, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued 
TRAVEL 
Feypt as We Knew It (E. L. Butcher). Mills'and Boon. 5¢,, 


Cuba , A. Wright). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
The Mediterranean Cruise (Compiled by Bruce Millard). Put- 
nam. Qs. net. 


An Unknown People in an Unknown Land (W, Barbrooke 
Grubb). Seeley. 16s. net. 
VERSE. 
Their Wayward Round (Sophia Lydia Walters). Greening, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Manhood: A Plea for a Larger Faith (David Scott Moncrieff}, 
Kegan Paul. 1s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Celtic Dragon Myth, The (J. F. Campbell). Edinburgh : Grant, 
6s. net. 

Feeding of Crops and Stock, The (A. D. Hall). 
net. 

Idealism in Education (Herman Harrell Horne). 
5s. 6d. net. 

Les Jours Vécus (Jacques Normand). 
3fr. 30c. 

New Game of Patience (M. Whitmore Jones). Gill. 


Murray. 
Macmillan, 
Paris : Calmann-Lévy), 


3s. 6d. net. 


Public Schools for Girls (Edited by Sara A. Burstall). Long- 
mans, Green. 4s. 6d. 
Rugby (H. H. Hardy); Harrow (Archibald Fox). Sir Isaac 


Pitman. 2s. net each. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazines ror JaNvary :—The Dublin Review,, 
5s. 6d. ; Revue des deux Mondes, 3fr.; The North American 
Review, 1s.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; The Busy 
Man’s Magazine, 20c.; The Scottish Historical Review, 
2s. 6d.; Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society ; United Empire; 
The Quarterly Review, 6s.; Mercure de France, 1fr. 50c.; 
The English Historical "Review, 5s. ; The Edinburgh Review, 
6s.; The Atlantic Monthly, ls. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No, 


43 PICCADILLY, 
Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS therey 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS, 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telegraphic Address : BookmeN, Lonpon.” Telephone: MAYFAIR 3602, 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


“Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

“* As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.”—Scotsman. 

‘A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —A¢henaum, 


CONTENTS: 
General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 


Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. ~ 


Of ail Booksellers, or post free for 18. 13d. direct 
the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Pu 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER = || 


a WEBSTER’S NEW 
1 INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


crieff), 
. 2,700 Pages. Containing over 400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. ~ 6,000 Illustrations. 
COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN ONE COMPACT VOLUME. 


y- 5s, MESSRS. BELL have pleasure in announcing an entirely new edition of 
‘ Webster’s International Dictionary. The fruit of ten years’ labour on the 
millan, part of the large staff of Editors and Contributors is represented in this Edition, ony? 
. which is in no sense a mere revision of ‘‘The International,” but exceeds 
Lévy). that book—in ey. quantity, and convenience of reference—as much as, 
» al in its turn, it surpassed the ‘‘ Unabridged.” 
Longs Points of the New International. : 
‘Tse | |]! 400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES DEFINED. Half this number | GET THE BEST. 
. in the old International. 
we oe 2,700 PAGES, every line of which has been revised and reset On receipt of this coupon, or a post 
» Busy (320 pages in excess of the old International, and yet the new book | card mentioning the Saturday Review, 
eview, ts practically the same size). an. Messrs, Bell will send, gratis and post 
each selected for the clear explication of the ah the. 
DIVIDED PAGE: important words above, less important below. with specimen pages, 
ENCYCLOPADIC INFORMATION on thousands of subjects. International Dictionary.” 
rete) 7]{ SYNONYMS more skilfully treated than in any other English work. 
GAZETTEER and BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY are up to date. 
ees CONTAINS MORE INFORMATION of MORE interest to MORE 
people than any other Dictionary. 
Ae £80,000 and TEN YEARS’ LABOUR were devoted to making | = = : 
S. better what was already at the time regarded asthe BEST.  #$$[| ” 
IR 3608, 
— London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
9th Impression Now Ready. 
Sport Politics 
“SATURDAY” 
E SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 
| e THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. BRIDG E, 
TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. By W. DALTON. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HuntTiInc, Lawn TENNIS. 
one for *,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 

It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
+ them- ublished roprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House 

Tallis Street, E.C. ’ the work, now in its roth Thousand. 
a good 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


aa FONDEE EN 1862. — DIRECTEUR : FéLix DvMovLIN. is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 
aler’s Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitclem | the ‘*SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
ands. parl’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction. 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une noyvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques /itté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 


lirect phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 3d. 
Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie francaise, Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de Il'Université, etc. direct from the Office. 
Ltd., Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 


courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 


PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


Biography. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 3s. 6d. 

CESAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2vols.7s. | 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 

LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | 3s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS, Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MARSHMAN (J. C.) 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 33. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
ESSAYS ON ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
et HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 


LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 
MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


Travel and Adventure. 
ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 
EIGHT vases IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 6d 


RIFLE AND HOUND IN CEYLON. With 6 


Illustrations, 3s. 


BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF 


With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 
FROUDE (J. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 
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| 
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History. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
AND yeas. SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


3 vols, 


FROUDE 


- THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the "Spanish Armada. 
t2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, 

SHORT STUDIES = GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols, 35. 6d. ea 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. tos. 6d. 

ENGLISH ey? IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d 

SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 335. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. | 3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. |x. éd. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING czonee 
 * G WILLIAM IV., AND QUEE 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 38. 6d. each. 

KAYE (Sir J.) and MALLESON 
(Colonel). 


OF THE MUTINY OF 
857-8. 6vols. 3s. 6d. each 


LAY (Lord) 


COMPLETE WORKS., “ Albany Edition.” With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d, 
Vols. 1.-VI.—History of England. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
ome, &c., and Index. 
ESSAYS Ane LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
&c. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 


THE ENGLISH IN = WEST INDIES, With | 


g Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE, With 31 Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE , ALERTE.” With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “* FALCON, * With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


THE *‘FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 3s 6d. 


NANS™N (F.) 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY GROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). 


With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


TYNDALL (JOHN) 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: Being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. With 
61 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HOURS OF  geny «| IN THE ALPS, With 


7 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 


SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 


CARTHAGE AND THE 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d 


Popular Science. 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HELMHOLTZ (HERMANN von) 
LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUB- 
ECTS. With 68 Illustrations. 2 vols, Each 
6d. 
PROCTOR (R. A.) 
LEISURE READINGS. 33s. 6d. 
sen SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
35. 


3 
MYTHS AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 
38. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 3s. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 3s. 6d. 
THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. 3s. 6d. 
THE MOON. 3s. 
THE ORBS AROUND US. 3s. éd. 
STANLEY (Bishop) 
FAMILIAR OF BIRDS. With i60 
Illustrations, 3s. 
WOOD (Rev. J. G.) 
OUT OF DOORS, With 11 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations, 


STRANGE DWELLINGS. With €o Illustrations, 


Fiction. 


DOUGALL (L.) 
BEGGARS ALL. 6d, 
DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘**POLESTAR,” and 

other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale 4 the Huguenots, 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 38. 6d. 


Fiction—continued. 


FROUDE (J. A. 


THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: 
Romanee, 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN, 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 33s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. sx Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. 1; Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER, 25 Illus. 3s. 6d, 

NADA THE LILY, With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d, 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A,) 
THE WORLD’S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


LANG (A.) 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days of 
Joan of Are. With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 

STEVENSON (R. L.) 

THE STRARGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 

; With other Fables. 3s. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. 38. 6d. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 38. 6d. 
WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
LITERARY STUDIES, 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BECKER (W. A.) 


CHARICLES ; or, Illustrations of the 
Lite of the’ Ansient Greeks. With 26 


Illustrations. 3s. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Seenes in the Time of 
Augustus, With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 
CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 

HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 


46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


| HAGGARD (H. R.) 


A FARMER’S YEAR. With 36 Illustrationy 
3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With Portrait. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable, With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. ss. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 73. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS, 33s. 6d. 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 4 vols., 3s. 6d. eachs 


Mental, Political, and 
Economic Science. 
BAGEHOT (W.) 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d, 
MACLEOD (H. D.) 
ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 3s. 6 


MILL (J. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. éd. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London; 
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THE RUBBER WORLD 


CONTENTS. 
DEC. 29. 


KEW AND ITS IMPERIAL SERVICE. 
A NEW RUBBER-PRODUCER. 


The WHOLE ART of RUBBER-GROWING. 
By WILLIAM WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


CEARA—PLANTING AND TAPPING. 


JAN. 5. 


RUBBER IN AERONAUTICS. 
By H. E, POTTS, MSc. 


IVORY COAST CONCESSIONS. 
THE MERITS OF CHEAP TYRES 
RUBBER’S RECORD YEAR. 
PLANT PATHOLOGY. 


JAN. 12. 


THE FUTURE OF RUBBER. 


RUBBER IN CEYLON : 
Interview with Mr. ALEXANDER WARDROP. 


A NEW CEARA TAPPING TOOL. 
“A LITTLE GOLDEN CHERSONESE.” 


JAN, 19. 


THE ANALYTICAL PROBLEM. 
By H. E. POTTS, M.Sc. 


RAW RUBBER MANIPULATION. 


CHEAP TYRES: 
Messrs) GAMAGE’S View. 


COST OF CLEARING AND PLANTING. 
By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad, 4/4 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
** Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T, COOK, M.A. 
sth Edition Revised, 6s., | 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
‘Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 
brilliant book.” —7Zimes. Particularly good.” —Academy. 
“‘ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, 
Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth,  Pstreme 
Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Li : 
Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valle , Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Ba , Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 


Norfolk Bi@ids, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 
LiancoLten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS 
Paris AND New York : BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 
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FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION ONLY. 


APOROMA GOLDFIELDS, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL - - £300,000 


in Shares of £1 each, of which 83,893 are held in reserve. 
for future issue. 


DIRECTORS. 
Captain W. B. McTAGGART, D.L., J.P., The Ray, Lingfield, Surrey, Chair- 
Mysore Gold | Cc y, Limited. 
M. RHYS-JONES, Assoc.M.In -, 87 Belsize Park Gardens, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
J. F. D. BOWDEN, 19 Rue Lafayette, Paris, Director Taquah Mining and 
Exploration Company, Limited. 
JULES STRAP, 12 Avenue Wagram, Paris, Ingénieur Civil des Mines. 
JULIO TENAUD POMAR, Lima, Peru. 
GENERAL MANAGERS AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
MERRICKS, CRANE AND ©O., Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
J. AND A. SULLY AND CO., Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICERS. 
J. M. JOLLIFFE, 1 Broad Street Place, E.C. 


The company has been formed to acquire gold placer deposits, having an 
area of 1277 acres, at 4 ye in the province of Sandia, Peru. This great 
auriferous deposit can traced for a length of 3700 yards and for a width 
of 1500 to 1800 yards. The depth of the alluvial varies from 50 ft. to 400 ft. 

The method of working is by hydraulic sluicing, and the company’s 
engineers state that the deposit will average 104d. per cubic yard, taking 
as a basis the treatment of 5000 cubic ya r day. They further state 
that the situation of the deposit is exceptionally favourable for economical 
working, as there is an ample water supply, with sufficient head for work- ° 
ing on a large scale, and that the site for the disposal of tailings cannot 
be excelled. 

The estimated amount of gold-bearing gravels at present available for 
washing, calculating an oureage depth of 48 ft., is 49,000,000 cubic yards, 
giving a net profit of £1,648,181. 

Machinery is now being installed to treat 5000 cubic yards per day, and the 
capacity will later be increased to 10,000 cubic yards per day. The estimated 
net profit for the first year’s operations (on 5000 cubic yards per day) is 
£50,000, which should later be increased to over £100,000 per annum. 

The latest information from the property is as follows :— 

* Main pipe line has been ordered, and delivery is expected at New 
York by the end of the present month. 

“ The old ditches and reservoirs, which were constructed by the ancient 
Incas and Spaniards, have been cleaned out and accurately surveyed. The 
ditches, which are built in smooth slate rock, will be used, after they have 
been widened and straightened.” 

Arrangements have been made with the Government whereby, in con- 
sideration of building a road to the mine and opening it to free public 
traffic, the company shall be granted a concession of about 216,000 acres of 
land in the timber district in perpetuity, and the exclusive right of pro- 
specting over a large area for three years. As the province of Sandia is 
= known for its great mineral wealth, this right is of great potential 
value. 

It is expected that hydraulic operations will commence about October next. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRUST. 


Tue First Annual General Meeting of the Anglo-Russian Trust, Ltd., wae 
held on Thursday, Mr. Charles Birch Crisp (Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman referred to the loss the Trust had sustained in the death 
of Prince Francis of Teck. As to the balance shect, on the assets side 
it would be seen that there was an ample sum in cash at bank and in hand to 
meet their needs in every way. The investments stood at £288,000, with a 
sum shown of £48,686 for stocks sold but not delivered. These stocks had 
since been delivered, and the money payable in respect thereto had been 
received. The item of £705,479—per contra an equal amount—arose out of 
the issue of the Troitsk Russian Railway Guaranteed Bonds. The bonds, 
when purchased by the Trust, created an indebtedness which had wholly 
run off through the sale of those bonds to the public, but as the public 
pays for the bonds by instalments there remained at 31 December an 
open account, which, as shareholders would readily appreciate, adjusts 
itself from time to time. At this amount the figure is smaller; £219,000 of 
the £750,000 had come in, and had been applied in reduction of the amount 
outstanding at 31 December last. These bonds were quoted at a premium 
on the market, and were now some 37} per cent. paid, so that the asset in 
any case was unimpeachable. On the other side of the account it would 
be seen that the authorised capital was £1,000,000, divided into ordinary and 
preference shares; and of that authorised capital they had issued 103,734 
ordinary shares fully fy up, and 200,000 ordinary shares 10s. paid, giving 
them a paid-up capital of £203,784. The fact that there was a liability upon 
200,000 of their ordinary shares was a drawback to their having a ready 
market in them. As they were probably aware, the shares of the Trust 
did not yet figure in the Official List. The directors proposed to call up ° 
the outstanding 10s. per share, and, in accordance with the prospectus and 
the articles of association, there would be two calls, one payable some time 
during the month of February and the other some time during the month 
of April. He did not hesitate to say that in his opipion it would be better 
for the shareholders that those shares should be fully paid rather than 
that this liability should be perpetuated. If market conditions proved 
favourable it was possible that towards the middle of the year they might 
make an issue of £250,000 of 5 per cent. preference shares. The profit 
and loss account showed that for the period covered by the accounts there 
was a profit of £27,239 19s. 1ld., derived from the various issues, under- 
writing of capital, &c., and that the dividends and interest received and 
accrued upon investments amounted to £9,454, while transfer fees amounted 
to £32 15s. The Chairman then referred to the Anglo-Russian Bank which 
they are about to float. He explained how, after consultation with some of 
the leading authorities in St. Petersburg, and on promises of support from 
London, they decided to take an interest in the Russian Commercial and 
Industrial Bank. With the approval of the Minister of Finance the Bank 
had opened a branch in Lombard Street. The Anglo-Russian Trust in- 
terest in the Commercial and Industrial Bank would be transferred to the 
Anglo-Russian Bank, so that that institution began business by having a 
controlling interest in a long-established and extremely flourishing institu- 
tion. The Rusbian and Commercial Bank had throughout Russia some 
ninety-nine branches; it had the command of more of the grain trade of 
Russia than any other institution. Its transactions in London are con- 
siderable. He moved the adoption of the report and accounts; that a final 
dividend be paid of 1s. 4d. per share, less tax, on the partly paid ordinary 
shares of the company, making, with the interim dividend paid in May 
last on the fully-paid ordinary shares, a total distribution for the period 
covered by the accounts at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; and that 
£5.996 be carried forward. : 

Mr. A. H. Paget, M.P., seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


A School Algebra. Part I. By H. S. Hatt, | A Modern Dictionary of the English 


M.A, With or without Answers. 2s. 6d. [Part //. shortly. 


of Analytical Geometry. B 
GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Glasgow, and P. 
PINKERTON, M.A., D.Sc., Head of the Mathematical 
Department, George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 7s. 6d 


An Blementary. Treatise on Co-ordinate 
Geometry of Three Dimensions. By ROBERT 
J. T. BELL, M.A., B.Se., Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Assistant to the Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Glasgow. Ios. net. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections 
by the Methods of Co-ordinate Geometry. By 
CHARLES SMITH, M.A. 7s. 6d. Key, tos, 6d. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools -_ 
Colleges. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A., and J. M. CHILD 
B.Sc. [ Shortly. 


Calculus Made Easy. Being a very simplest 
Introduction to those beautiful Methods of Reckoning which are 
generally called by the terrifying names of the Differential 
Calculus and Integral Calculus. By F. R. 8. 2s. net. 


The Blackboard “Confocal” Conic Stencil. 
J. T. DUFTON’S Patent. In strongly made case, Ios. net. 


Public School Protractor Scale. 4d. 


Second Edition, Completely Revised. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced 
tudents. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY ROSCOE, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., and ARTHUR HARDEN, 
F.R.S., Ph.D. Second Edition, completely Revised. With 

53 Illustrations in Text. 4s. 6d. 


A Class Book of Chemistry. 
DONINGTON. 


By G. C. 
[Lmmediately. 


*,* Specially adapted to the new Matriculation Syllabus in | 


Chemistry of the University of London. 


| 


Language. Contains 48,719 Words ; 750 Abbreviations ; 
1,949 Phrases ; 895 Foreign Words and Phrases—a total of 
52,313 entries. Cloth, 1s. 4d. net; half-leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL WORLD :—‘‘ We have tested it in innumerable cases 
and always found what we have required. We cannot dismiss it 
without expressing our great appreciation of the type used; it 
could not be better. 


Historical Manual of English Prosody. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 
5s. net. 

English Literature for Secondary Schools. 
New Vols. 

Selections from Pioneers of France in the 
New World. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Edited 
by KENNETH FORBES, M.A. 1s. 

Selections from a Survey of London. Con- 
taining the Original, Antiquity, Increase, Modern Estate, and 
Description of that City, written in the year 1598. By 
JOHN STOW. Edited by A. BARTER. Is. 


Siepmann’s French Texts for Rapid Reading. 
Intermediate and Advanced Section. 
Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. Comédie 
en Quatre Actes en Prose. Par EMILE AUGIER et 
JULES SANDEAU. Limp cloth, Is. 


Siepmann’s Primary French Series, New Vol. 
Trésor des Féres et Fleur des Sois. Par 


CHARLES NODIER. Adapted and Edited by ALICE M. 
RITSON. cloth, Is, 


Macmillan’s Primary Series. new Vol. 
_Histoire de Monsieur Blanc, d'un Négre 
Noir et d'un Perroquet Vert. A Book for Beginners 
in French. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. _ Illustrated by H. M. 
BROCK. Is. 6d. 


Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. New Vol. 
The Seven Kings of Rome. Being Portions 
of Livy Selected and Simplified for the Use of Beginners. 
With Intoduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabularies by G. H. 
NALL, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Practical Drawing. A Preliminary Course of 
Work for Technical Students. By T. S. USHERWOOD, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E. With Diagrams. 2s. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1911. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


The Gospel According te im. Luke. The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. ND, 2s. 
[ ivst, ‘cond, and Third C. lass, and Lower Forms. 


Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. _ By K. Deicuron. 
With an Appendix. 1s. gd. [ First and Second Class. 
~ Midsummer Night’s Dream. By P. T. Creswe ct, ts. 


[First and Second Class. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s, 
(First and Second Class, 

—— Midsummer Night's Dream. Text only. 6d. 
(First and Second Class. 
—— Tempest. K. Deicuron, 1s. od. [First and Second Class. 
—— Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 


Tempest. Text only. 6d. (First and Second Class. 


Tonngeeg’s Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur. 
F. J. Rows, 2s. 6d. (First Class. 


—— The + nar of Geraint : Geraint and Enid. G.C. Macautay. 
s. od. (First Class. 


(First Class. 
Golden Treasury 


The Holy Grail. G.C.Macautay. 2s. 6d. 

—-Idylls of the King. Pocket Edition. 2s, net. 
Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

Essays on Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. H. Lirrtepace. 4s. 6d. 


Seott’s Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F. T. Patcrave. 1s. 
[Second and 1 hird Class. 


[Second and Third Class. 


G. B. Arron. 1s. net. 
M. MacMILuaN, 35. ; 


—— Marmion. 
——— Marmion. sewed, 2s. 


6d. 
TSecond and Third Class. 
Marmion. M. Macmitran. Cantos I. and VI. (separately). 1s. 


[Third Class. 

Macaulay’s Horatius. W.T. Wess, 6d. [Third Class. 
Lays of Ancient Rome (containing ‘‘ Horatius,” and ‘“‘ The Battle 

of Lake Regillus”). W. T. Wess. 15. od. Third Class and Lower Forms, 


H. B. Georce and A. SipGwick, 2s. 6d. 


Poems of England. 
(Lower Forms. 


Gwynn’s Masters of English Literature, 3s. 6d. 
Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature, &s. 64. 


| Mérimée’s Colomba, G. E. Fasnacnr. 


(First and Second Class. | 


ENGLISH — continued. 


Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar. ts. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Adapted to the Second and Third Classes. 
Oral Exercises in English Composition. 1s. . (Third Class. 


Junior Course of English Composition. 1s. 
[Adapted to the Second ye Third Classes, 


Senior Course of English Componition. 3s. 6d. KEY, rs. net. 
(Adapted to the First Class, 


Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the First Class. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


[ First Class, 


W.th Exercises by G. E. 
First Class. 


2s. 
Hauff’s Die Karavane. Herman Hacer. 


FASNACHT. 35. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Exercises in Unseen Translation in Latin. With Notes and 


wey. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and Rev. C. G. Durrigtp, M.A. 

1S. 

Latin Passages for Translation. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
ALFORD. 2s. 6 


Versions of Latin =a for Translation. ss. net. 
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Caesar’s Gallic War. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S, 
Watrvo.e, M.A. 4s. 6d. | First, Second, and Third Class. 
Gallic War. Book VII. With Notes and Veetiatery. By Rev. 

J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 
| First, Second, ae Third Class. 


Virgil's Aeneid. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. 
M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s, 6d. [ First and Second Class. 
Cicero’s Pro Lege Manilia, Edited by A. S. Wicxins, Litt.D. 
2s. 6d. | First Class. 


Eutropius— Books I. and II., with Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, 

M.A., and Rev. C. G. DuFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Third Class. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bay- 
FIELD, } [ First Class. 


Medea, Edited by A. W. Verratt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. [ First Class. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. E. D. Strong, M.A. 1s. 6d. [ First and Second Class. 
Passages for Greek Translation. With Notes and Vocabulary, 
G. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bett, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Euripides’ Medea. 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 
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